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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

For a long time, I have been deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Woman’s higher edu- 
cation. When at Antioch College, several 
years ago, I witnessed the actual working of 
what, to many, seems, even now, a doubtful 
and scarcely to-be-hazarded plan—the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. At that time, too young 
to thoroughly understand the meaning of all 
that was involved, I have since satisfied my- 
self by observation, inquiry and reflection, that 
the distinguishing principle of this College: is 
one which is ultimately destined to prevail in 
our Universities. 

Without discussing the question of the ca- 
pacity or quality of the feminine mind, I may 
say that it was at least evident at Antioch, 
that women weie as anxious and eager for an 
education as their more favored brothers. 
Many of the clearest, most acute and scholar- 
ly students in the academical classes, were wo- 
men. Side by side with men they pursued 
the intricate courses of the classics, the higher 
mathematics, logic and metaphysics. If, in 
these studies, there was any glaring deficiency 
shown on the part of the feminine, and fre- 
quently called weaker minds, I have yet to 
learn of that fact. And the zeal, the passion- 
ate longing that some of these women showed 
for an education! I call to mind two or three 
instances—and there were many—of girls to 
whom a college course meant self-denial, a bit- 
ter fight with poverty. 

One young woman worked in a printing- 
office, during the vacations, to enable her to 
pursue her studies in term time. Another, a 
proud, sensitive girl, waited on table in the 
ladies’ dormitory, to secure her board. It was 
no holiday matter with them. They had 
such a longing, thirst and passion for knowl- 
edge, that they sacrificed ease and self to gain 
it. Somehow, since those Antioch days, I 
have found it hard to believe, when learned 
men made eloquent speeches or wrote elabor- 
ate articles in the newspapers, to prove that 
women neither cared for a higher education 
than they commonly received, nor were capa- 
ble, if they wou!d, of being educated beyond a 
certain point—which generally, with these 
philosophers, meant the point of an imbecile 
and flabby acquiescence in the existing state 
of things which dwarfs mind and soul. 

But it does not need Antioch or Michigan 
University to prove the desirability of this 
higher education for women. To draw from 
my own experience: I have lived for many 
years in a New England town, where the sit- 
uation of girls from eighteen to twenty-five— 
during which period they were waiting to be 
married—was, to say the least, deplorable. 
After leaving the common schvol at sixteen 
or seventeen, they possibly remained a year in 
a finishing-off establishment. (By the way, 
how justly have these select schools received 
this appellation). I shall not soon forget the 
look of unutterable dignity with which a girl 
of eighteen, who had been at one of these 
fashionable resorts for a year, informed me 
that she had completed her education! 

After this point has been reached, it is quite 
certain that the young lady will do one of two 
things. She either becomes involved in socie- 
ty and a gay round of pleasuring, or she drops 
into a state of sluggishness, seeking to fill her 
soul with the husks of house-work, crocheting 
and parish visiting. She feeis, it may be, a 
vague longing for “something better than she 
has known.” Sheeven makes an ineffectual 
attempt to study French, or keep up with her 
music or read history. Possibly she joins a 
class of young ladies, quite as unfortunate as 
herself, in the hope of learning a little some- 
thing which shall make her life fuller and 
richer. But the struggle is almost useless, be- 
cause without aim and method, and she sinks 
into the drudgery of life and supposes that it 
is her destiny to find everything so ‘‘weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

Up in some of our northern New England 
towns, as well as in the Far West, women are 
living, whose lives are tragedies, because they 
have been defrauded of the intellectual food 
which should have been given them. They 
came to the point where it was said, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go!” and the gray wall of custom 
and tradition shut down upon them, cutting 
off the pleasant prospect which once had cheer- 
edthem. They are hungry, very hungry, for 
the life which is freely given to their sons and 
brothers. They are starving for want of the 
food which is readily offered to those of the 
nobler sex who, it must be confessed, do not 
always seem to appreciate their advantages. 

And, just here, let no woman imagine that 
her soul can be cheated of its birthright. The 
girl who says with her pretty lisp that she 
thinks it would be “horrid to learn Latin and 
Greek,’’ she couldn’t bear to be ‘‘strong-mind- 
ed,” finds, sooner or later, that she has brought 
upon her own head a curse which always falls 
upon ignorance. The man who marries this 
pretty doll, pleased with her simplicity, soon 
learns to feel a contempt for her shallowness. 
He becomes a petty tyrant,or a railer and 
scoffer; feeling, perhaps, a certain pity, not 
quite amounting to compassion, for her whom 
he has taken for better or worse. 

Now, it is one of the most striking features 
of the Woman Suffrage movement, that men 
are beginning to recognize the power which 

their wives and daughters may, at some time, 


hold. The doll which they have petted and 
teased, the soul that they have by turns cod- 
dled and bullied, the women whom they bave 
pitied and laughed at, may possibly rise and 
demand justice. They begin to entertain a 
wholesome fear of this offended divinity. 
Though he would scorn to attend a Woman’s 
Convention, or hear a woman speak—“It is so 
unfeminine, you know!’’—yet the liege lord 
looks askance, now and ‘hen, at her who sits 
by his fireside, wondering what shrewd thought 
she is revolving in her cunning brain. 

“Is it possible that she is planning an in- 
surrection? Will she break loose from the 
cage I have fashioned fur her? Wasit safe to 
teach her to read and write? Shall we not 
feed her with sugar-plums aud keep her in the 
nursery ?” 

Ah! when will he learn that it is never safe 
to shut up beautiful, wild animals in cages? 
They may break out some day, you know, and 
do mischief! 

A truce to jesting. For it is, after all, rath- 
er the tragic than the humorous side of the 
question that most frequently presents itself. 
If there were no other argument under heav- 
en offered for the higher education, the in- 
creased opportunities, and the broader culture 
of women than the lives of some of these mar- 
tyrs to unjust systems and customs, one would 
still know that the cause was holy and just. 
As I write, I think of two or three women 
who, by what they are or were, and what they 
might have been under a different order of 
things, proclaim more loudly than many ser- 
mons and essays, the need of this reformation, 


I think of one, of rare intellectual endow- 

ments, of keen insight and powerful thought, 
fettered and hampered at every turn by the 
conditions of her life; a woman who might 
have been a leader of the best society, in the 
truest sense, stimulating and helping men and 
women by her judgment and inspiration, in- 
stead of being shut up and hemmed in by 
cramping limitations. If anything had been 
wanted to make me believe in the usefulness 
and imperative need of some system of co-op- 
erative living—some plan which should give 
women a little time to live as human beings 
instead of machines, only fit to brew and bake 
and wash and sweep—this woman’s life would 
have convinced me. 
I think of another dwelling ina New Hamp- 
shire village; a physically weak, mentally 
strong woman, who, under the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances, has been reading, thinking, 
watching the signs of the times with the keen- 
est interest, growing broader in thought and 
sympathy, with the least possible encourage- 
ment from those about her. 


And I think of one, tenderly and sadly, not 
because the snows of Winter drift across her 
grave—for death to her must have been but a 
release from a struggling, weary life,—but be- 
cause, in this world, she had never found a 
chance to become what she might, what she 
ought to have been. In the midst of stupid, 
drudging cares, among those who little under- 
stood her intellectual wants and cravings, this 
brave, tender, gentle soul found time, in her 
poor, unguided way, without help or sympa- 
thy, to Jay the foundations of a broad and gen- 
erous culture. She read much, and studied 
carefully and earnestly. Ido not know why 
she did this—for her culture and learning 
would have availed her little in the communi- 
ty in which she lived—unless it were from a 
vague, far-away feeling that “the world of 
books is still the world,” ané that knowledge 
is glways helpful and blessed. Year after year 
she worked by herself, in circumstances that 
would have discouraged most women, until 
the poor, tired spirit, weary of beating against 
barriers which false custom and feeling had 
created, parted company with the frail body 
and passed on to some sphere where it might 
find, what earth failed to afford—a chance to 
live. 

As I have looked over her blank-books, fill- 
ed with scraps of knowledge gathered so labor- 
ously from many sources, 1 have recognized 
in them sometiiing more tragic than tears. 
She was seeking, poor soul, alone and unaid- 
ed, to make up for that of which she had been 
defrauded. She was protesting, al! uncon- 
sciously, against the injustice and the wrongs 
that have been heaped upon Womanhood from 
the beginning of time. 

But, it is said, if women receive this more 
liberal education, what is to become of our 
homes? We can’t give up the old-fashioned 
ideas. Our wives and sisters will grow strong- 
minded, and there will be an end of all peace 
and comfort! « 

That increased educational advantages 
should make women unwomanly or less fitted 
to grace and elevate the home-life, is yet to be 
proved. Indeed, fair-minded men who look 
upon their wives and sisters and female friends 
as helpers, co-workers, companions of their 
b st and highest thoughts, are anxious that 
women shall have every opportunity to enlarge 
their culture. 

That some changes in the present order of 
living may be effected, that women should 
cease, in a measure, to be the mere domestic 
drudges that they now too often become; a 
sort of unpaid servants, expected to do their 
masters’ bidding, and tend the children with- 
out recompence, is, indeed, quite probable. 

Women will demand more time for intellec- 





tual improvement, for the growth of mind and 
soul, They will live less in their kitchens, and 
more in the study and parlor. If, ashas been 
suggested, some one of the numerous forms of 
co-operative science be adopted to relieve the 
mistress, of cares which crush and render her 
unfit for the highest and best living, so much 
the better. When that day comes it will be a 
glad day for hundreds and thousands. 

For it is becoming well established, by slow 
and painful experiment, by the blood of mar- 
tyrs, which shall be the seed of a new and bet- 
ter church, that one member cannot suffer 
without injury to the whole body. Woman’s 
hour is near at hand. For long, long years, 
she has been watching and waiting—ob, so 
wearily—for the sun to shine upon her path- 
way. And,lo! after much darkness shall 
come light. Already glows the east with the 
Promise of the Dawn. 


New York, March 1. 


Joun A. BELLOWS. 
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FORCIBLE REGULATION OF THE SOCIAL 
EVIL. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 





Two distinct methods have been adopted by 
different governments for the suppression of 
what is termed the Social Evil. One is the 
policy of Repression ; the other, that of Forci- 
ble Regulation, has been strenuously insisted 
upon by Church and State in countries where 
Christianity has been in the ascendant. As 
early as the reign of Constantine, severe laws 
restraining public prostitution were promulgat- 
ed. These laws continued in force during 
the reign of Theodosins I. and If., and Justin 
ian. “The offenders were sentenced to be 
flogged, to be banished, to work in the mines, 
and even to death.” 

A little later, the reign oy Charlamagne 
was marked by examples of this excessive se- 
verity. “Imprisonment, flogging, exposure in 
the pillory, were the punishments inflicted on 
prostitutes and those who harbored them.” 
Then, during a period of four centuries, these 
restrictions seem to have been abandoned as 
impracticable or useless; and were finally re- 
vived by St. Louis, in 1254, after his return 
from the Holy Land. As in the former case, 
the most vigorous measures on the part of this 
pious ruler, only tended to aggravate the so- 
cial malady he was striving to extirpate, and 
he was forced to adopt a system of toleration. 
From that time till the beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, France witwessed a succession 
of spasmodic attempts, on the part of her sov- 
ereigns, to re-instate the rigors of ancient law 
against this ever-growing evil, which invaria- 
bly ended in not only failure but an aggrava- 
tion of the difficulty. 

Spain has a similar history in the policy of 
repression. Owing to the influence of the 
priesthood on governmental matters, all houses 
of prostitution throughout the kingdom, were 
at one time, 1623, ordered to be suppressed, 
and numbers of wretched women were im- 
prisoned. But though hiding gross immorali- 
ty from public view to a certain extent, this 
stringent legislation ‘‘did but intensify and 
diffuse through the innermost circles of social 
life, the subtle and poisonous influence of the 
secret agents of clandestine prostitution.” A 
reaction was the result of this violently repres- 
sive system, and all legal restraint was practi- 
cally abandoned until a very recent date. 

In Rome, where the policy of repression pre- 
vails to the fullest extent, we find that, though 
there are no houses of prostitution, this evil 
prevails not merely among the lower classes, 
but in almost all classes of society. flouses of 
clandestine meeting are abundant, and these 
are as has been remarked, “the secret laborato- 
ries where syphilis is perpetuated and inten- 
sified.” As in Italy, France, and Spain, so in 
Austria, Bavaria, Berlin and Stockholm, the 
system of repression adopted by the Church 
and enforced by the State, has increased in- 
stead of destroying or even diminishing the 


evil. 
Arriving at this conclusion by successive ex- 


periments, certain realms of the Old World 
have abandoned all attempts at repression, and 
adopted the policy of Forcible R-gulation. 
This consists of governmental toleration, or 
license of prostitution with a view to sanitary 
measures intended to counteract the appalling 
spread of phys‘cal and mental disease attend- 
ant upon this vice. 

Without stopping to trace the history of this 
system of license, we will glance at the results 
in countries where it has been most thorough- 
ly instituted. Only thus can we arrive at defi- 
nite knowledge as to whether this government- 
al policy has been and is likely to be effectual 
either in lessening the evil or preventing its at- 
tendant terrible consequences. 

For valuable information I am indebted 
largely to the Westminister Review, January, 
1870. In an article reviewing several French 
and English works on the subject, the writer 
says that in Paris, “An office called Le Bureau 
des Maurs is charged with the administration 
of the regulations concerning prostitution. 
Connected with this office is a body of police 
called the Service of Repression, or the ‘Active 
Service,’ comprising twenty-four inspectors 
under the direction of three superior officers. 
This service is exclusively charged with the 

duty of watching over the houses of prostitu- 
tion in Paris and the suburbs, and with that 





of searching for women practising prostitu- 


tion secretly (prostituees insoumises), and for 
those who aid in promoting clandestine pros- 
titution. The repression of disorders caused 
by prostitution in the public thoroughfares is 
undertaken by /es inspecteurs arrondissement 
in all parts of Paris at the same time. In this 
duty ‘the active service’ rarely takes part. 

“The sanitary department connected with 
the bureau, which, in 1828, was organized as it 
now exists, superintendents of the health of the 
women, and for this purpose employs a surgi- 
cal staff consisting of ten superior and ten as- 
sistant surgeons. The function of these gen- 
tlemen is to examine medically all the prosti- 
tutes subject to surveillance. Each examina- | 
tion involves an instrumental inspection of the 
internal reproductive organs. A considerable 
number of the women are examined, immedi- 
ately after being arrested, at the depot of the 
prefecture, which answers to a first-class po- 
lice station in England. All women found 
diseased are immediately sent to the St. 
Lazare Hospital, and are there detained for 
treatment. When they are cured, they are 
allowed, subject to the conditions hereafter 
mentioned, to resume their occupation. 

“All prostitutes subject to the police and 
sanitary regulations, and who have attained 
the age of sixteen, are registered at the Bu- 
reau des Meurs. Those living in the houses 
of prostitution are called filles des maisons, 
and are subjected to medical inspection week- 
ly at the houses where they live; those occu 
pying apartments furnished by themselves, 
and those who have permission of the police 
to live in furnished lodgings, are called filles 
a carte or isolees,and are obliged to present 
themselves at the dispensary every fifteen 
days for medical inspection, Each of these 
women has a carte which she carries with her, 
which is signed and dated by the surgeon each 
time he inspects her, and which therefore is a 
sort of ‘bill of health.’ On the back of the 
card are printed the following regulations, to 
which she is ordered to conform: 

“*Public women, en carte, are called upon to 
present themselves at tlie dispensary for ex- 
amination, once at least every fifteen days.’ 
“They are called upon to exhibit their card 
on every request of police officers and agents, 
They are forbidden to allure for the purpose of 
debauchery during daylight, or to walk in the 
thoroughfares until at least half an hour after 
the public lamps are lighted, or at any season 
of the year before seven o’clock, or after eleven 
P. M. 

“They must be simply and decently clad, so 
as not to attract attention by the richness, 
striking colors, or extravagant fashion of their 
dress. 

“Ornamental dressing of the hair is forbid- 
den. (La coiffure en cheveus leur est interdite.) 

“They are strictly forbidden to address men 

accompanied by females or children, or to ad- 
dress loud or anxious solicitations to any per- 
son. 
‘*They may not, under any pretext whatever, 
exhibit themselves at their windows, which 
must be kept constantly closed and provided 
with curtains, 

“They are strictly forbidden to take up a 
station on the foot pavement, to form, or walk 
together in groups, or to and froin a narrow 
space, or to allow themselves to be attended or 
followed by men. 

“The neighborhood of churches and chapels 
within a radius of twenty-five yards, the ar- 
cades, the gardens and approaches of the 
Palais Royal, of the Tuileries, and of the Lux- 
embourg, and the Jardin des Plantes, are in- 
terdicted. 

“The Champs Elysees, the Terrace of the 
Invalides, the exterior of the Boulevard, the 
quays, the bridges, and the more unfrequent- 
ed and obscure localities are alike forbidden. 

“They are especially forbidden to frequent 
public establishments or private houses where 
clandestine prostitution might be facilitated, 
or to attend tables d’hote, reside in boarding 
houses, or exercise their calling beyond the 
quarter of the town they reside in. 

“They are likewise strictly prohibited from 
sharing ludgings with a kept woman, or other 
girls, or to reside in furnished lodgings at all, 
without a permit. 

**Public women must abstain, when at home, 
from anything which can give ground for 
complaints by their neighbors, or the passers 
by. 

“Those who may infringe the above regula- 
tions, resist the agents of authority, or give 
false names or addresses, will incur penalties 
proportioned to the gravity of the case.” 

No thoughtful person can read these regula- 
tions without an instinctive perception that 
they cannot be carried out. They are based 
on a superficial knowledge of human nature, 
and of the circumstances of the case. None 
but the most abject slaves would submit to the 
ever-recurring, painful, and repulsive process 
of surgical examination, the exclusion from 
boarding houses and tables d’ hote, the prescrib- 
ed banishment from all pleasant places of 
resort, the isolation and seclusion of an abiding 
place, and the registration which brands for. 
ever with infamy,a woman’sname. As might 
be expected, every possible artifice is resort- 
ed to by the girls, as well as by those who 
abet them in their occupation, to baffle their 

pursuers. As long as they are unregistered, 
there is a chance for them to retrieve their 


tration at the Bureau des Meceurs is a mark of 
fatal social degradation. It compels the sad 
sisterhood “to commit themselves absolutely 
to a life of prostitution as a condition of con. 
tinuing to exist.” It brings all to the level of 
the “common prostitute,’ and, with the fear. 
fully frequent, and vigorously enforced, and 
often brutally despatched instrumental exam- 
inations, tend to destroy all remnants of self. 
respect and desire for reformation. Besides, 
outside of the liaensed houses, itis possible for 
women to choose or refuse the men who ap- 
proach them; within these dens of infamy, 
Duchatelet tells us that “These unfortunates 
are obliged to abandon themselves to the first 
comer who calls for them, if even he is cover- 
ed with the most disgusting sores; there is no 
drawing back, if they would avoid blows and 
the very worst of treatment.” 

The question then is pertinent: Why are 
not men, who frequent houses of ill-fame, sub- 
jected also to registration and examination? 
They are equal partners in sin, and should be 
equally exposed to public obloquy. They are 
under the same liability to infection, and are 
more liable to spread the contagion. John 
Stuart Mill,in arguing against the ‘‘Conta- 
gious Disease Acts” operative in England, 
shows that if the diseased person is a man, he 
is the more dangerous of the two; because 
dangerous, not only to the person with whom 
he meets illicitly, but also to his innocent wife 
and children, If men were placed under the 
same restrictions as women, by this species of 
legislation, we could hope for favorable results 
from the forcible regulation of the social evil, 
But instead of that, the whole system seems 
to operate in such a way as to irretrievably 
sacrifice Woman, in order that man may riot 
in vicious practices with impunity. It will be 
observed that in all the efforts made by socie- 
ties and governments heretofore, against this 
evil, women have been held as the sole offend- 
ers in a crime of which they could not be 
guilty alone. First made victims of selfish- 
ness, they have been driven into the wilderness 
of infamy, disease, despair and death, by those 
who shared if they did not cause their rain, 
They have been hunted like wild beasts, and 
forced into unmitigated wretchedness, while 
men, often more guilty, have escaped the 
breath of public reproach. And now, the civ- 
ilized world has no better plan to propose than 
one which will perpetuate the miseries of fal- 
len women, and deepen their degradation, 
while it will protect fallen men from publi¢ 
ubloquy, and cause them to plunge in self-in- 
dulgence with added impunity. 


The failure of this system is already appar- 
ent in the fact that the French police cannot, 
with all their efforts, succeed in getting a sev- 
enth part of the prostitutes of Paris under their 
control, and, therefore, under sanitary super- 
vision, While clandestine vice, with its conse- 
quent syphilitic scourge, is fearfully on the in- 
crease. A similar condition exists in Berlin, 
Brussels, and the sea-port towns of England, 
where the “Contagious Disease Acts’ are in 
force. But so blinded and persistent are cer- 
tain English legislators that they are endeay- 
oring to extend these odious “Acts,” in a mod- 
ified form, to the whole civil population of the 
United Kingdom. This agitation has at last 
come to our very door. Our statesmen are 
called upon to look the subject squarely in the 
face, Already, in St. Louis, the fatal mistake 
bas been made of legalizing prostitution,-and 
the District of Columbia has been prevented 
from committing the same error only by the 
vigilance and timely intervention of afew wise 
friends of the unfortunate. A battle like that 
which has been carried forward so vigorously 
in England, against mistaken legislation, seems 
imminent in the United States also, and we 
should prepare to meet the emergency. 
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INHERITED QUALITIES. 


Epirors WoMAN’S JoURNAL:—The article 
on the rights of children, “Keep the Mothers 


Ignorant” which was copied into the JOURNAL | 


of Feb. 15, is weak and non-convincing. 

The son of a talented father may not be de- 
ficient of like talent, because of wasted mental 
and nervous vitality in either parent; but may 
have inherited less capacity from other pro- 
genitors. It is no easier to erase an old Adam, 
than to create anew one. “Blood” is immense- 
ly strong. 

Do we not often see children of the same 
parents, very differently constituted mentally ? 
Yet “the stock” is the same. But the com- 
mingling of traits and tendencies, inherited 
and acquired, produces very dffierent results. 

Again, we take exception to the position 
{hat men, as husbands and fathers, have any 
more “wear and tear” of life,any more wast- 
ed mental vitality, than wives as mothers. 
Hers may be a different drain, but as enervat- 
ing ashis, The truth is, both suffer alike from 
over-taxation, and this, whether in father or 
mother, must tell against the offspring. Over- 
work, mental or physical, is as baneful as too 
little of it. While the one may produce one 
set of evils and ails, the other produces anoih- 
er. As in everything else, abuse exists in oc- 
cupation. The ‘‘God of Nature” is notsepara- 
ble from the “God of Theology,” and he takes 
his due sooner or later, when his children over- 
work or under-work. 

Because “most remarkable men have re- 
markable mothers,” the writer infers “that 
they draw their intellectual vigor from their 
mother’s unused mental vitality.” Why then 
are not all her children remarkable ? 

Iam yet to be convinced, that arranging 
ideas for publication is a criterion of. mental 
activity. Writing is merely expressing an idea 
already thought out, and, if not publicly ex- 
pressed, the idea would exist equally within 
the mind, attended with the same mental ef- 
fort. The power of expressing a thought in 
well connected sentences, seems to be a sepa- 
rate gift. Therefore the remarkable mother 
may have done the same mental labor, as 
though she had expressed herself in print. 
May she not have failed to do this, because she 
lacked that separate gift? while the son, in- 
heriting this thinking propensity of his moth- 
er, also received from some tributary source, 
just the right power to complete what she 
originated. The failure to be “notoriously or 
professionally clever” would be no evidence of 
an undeveloped mind. In truth, we doubt 
whether a remarkable mother or woman, could 
exist without an active brain. The fact that 
she is remarkable, would be evidence of men- 
tal superiority whether expressed in deeds or 
print. 

As I believe in the transmission of good, so 
I do in the removal of bad tendencies. A bet- 
ter race will eventually come from the equali- 
ty of the sexes. Any apparent exception is 
due to something outside of this, and belongs 
to the individual and his inheritance. 

M.G. L. 


_ - —<—— 


SUFFRAGE A NATURAL RIGHT. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Did I not believe you de- 
sirous of being both just and generous, I 
should not dare to write, differing as my opin- 
ions do from yours, in reference to Woman’s 
rights and duties under existing conditions. 
There is, however, a moral and, if you please, 
areligious side to this issue of our enfran- 
chisemeut by the adoption of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of our country, which, through this same 
intense desire to be both generous and just, 
you have, it seems to me, overlooked. 

When you and [ claim that to Woman, no 
less than to Man, belongs “the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” we claim it as a natural human right— 
a right antecedent to the decrees of Courts, 


the enactments of Legisletures, and the ordi- | 





To this end are governments instituted. It 
does not matter that the results attained dif- 
fer essentially from the results thus sought. 
It were strange indeed, had it been otherwise, 
since this, the really legitimate object of 
government, has been but blindly perceived, 
or instinctively felt, rather than intelligently 
defined, even in the minds of the majority of 
those who have attempted to lead in their for- 
mation. And how much mote emphatically 
has this been true of those who have passively 
submitted to that tyranny which, for Ages, has 
unblushingly usurped the throne of govern- 
ment? In a community, then, where free 
speech and a free press are ostensibly guaran- 
teed—where the people make and unmake 
their own laws—where majorities are gather- 
ed from among all classes, there attaches a 
significance to Individual Responsibility in 
connection with governmental practices, 
which can obtain among no other people, 

When a government, thus inaugurated, fails 
to insure to its individual members such pro- 
tection, such security, then, and in so far, it 
fails of the legitimate objects for which it was 
instituted. The more Democratic the govern- 
ment, the more signal the failure. At this 
juncture, the natural obligation of the individ- 
ual, which inheres by virtue of the inherent 
natural right, becomes conspicuously manifest. 
Allow me to illustrate. 

When the panting, fogitiveslave had cross- 
ed the Ohio river on its floating ice, and with 
bleeding feet and trembling frame, implored 
the shelter of the freeman’s roof, and the pro- 
tection of the freeman’s strong right arm; 
and when that freeman (?), conscious of his 
own security, shut the door of heart and home 
alike against the fugitive, and replied, “Our 
laws forbid us to harbor you, and our Consti- 
tution, through the decrees of our courts, ree- 
ognize you only as a chattel,” did not our 
very souls cry, “Shame! coward! slave!’ 
Did we not demand that the “bigher law,’’ 
the law of right, be first obeyed ? 

So, when Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, and a host of other brave, 
self-sacrificing, eartiest workers in the field of 
reform, consent that women, by tens of thou- 
sands, shall work, and starve, and die, under 
burdens that would appall the stoutest heart 
of man, rather than use the bailot, which they 
hold it their inalienable right to use, simply 
because a body of corrupt legislators, in fram- 
ing the Fourteenth Amendment, stupidly em- 
ployed language of the import of which they 
were not themselves fully cognizant, but 
which is clearly in accord with the genius of 
free government, and the teachings of that 
“higher law” in morals and religion, to which 
all of us are amenable—when they refuse to 
exercise this ‘“‘inalienable right,’’ and ignore 
this heavy responsibility, while they see not 
only their sisters outraged, but their own wo- 
manhood insulted, and the chastity of their 
daughters, and the liberty of their sons endan- 
gered by such ordinances as that which now 
disgraces St. Louis, or by such official conduct 
as that which in New York has, during the 
past month, made the United States courts, 
‘a loathing and a stench,”’ Lask, in all candor, 
are they not sacrificing principles unmistaka- 
bly correct, to a policy which, if pursued, must 
eventually prove the grave of all progress? 
Are they not surrendering the fact of inherent 
rights to the fiction of human enactments ? 
Shall our courtesy to the opinions of Legisla- 
tures, of Supreme Courts, of majorities, deter- 
mine our estimate of right and wrong? If so, 
then are we indeed, unworthy claimants of 
the right to a voice in framing those laws by 
which we should be governed. 
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NOTICE. 
Still Greater Bargains 


Unparalleled = Suecess ! 
OUR FINAL 
GRAND CLEARANCE SALE 
FOR THIS SEASON. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 
RICH & ELEGANT GOODS, 





Truth Stranger than Fiction ! 


Over 30,000 yds Hamburg EDGINGS. 
“INSERTIONS. 
“ FLOUNCINGS. 

REAL LACES. 


Over 5000 doz. Linen Cam. HDKF’'S 
“ 300 “ HOSIERY & GLOVES 

“ 1000 * embr’dered lace tr’'med 
APRONS 

“ 109 “ embr'd Silkk APRONS 


These Aprons are entirely new to Boston, and are 
being sold at ONE-HALF cost of production. 


20,000 yards finest French BANDS— 
styles not found elsewhere—for Che- 
mises, Night Dresses, Drawers and 
Shirts. 


No such assortment of finest quality Night Dresses, 
Chemise, Train, and Vemi-Train, and Walking Skirts, 
as may be seen at our 


TEMPLE PLACE ESTABLISHMENT 


Our own manufacture. 


We invite particular attention te 
GENTLEMEN'S FINE SHIRTS at 
$2.50 each and upward. 


50 pes Table Damask, all linen, at 37{ 
cents per yard. 

50 pes Table Damask, ut 50 cts per yd 

“Linen Table Damask, 75 cts per 


yard. 
50 pes Linen Damask, $1 per yard. 

os Real Turkey Red, 84 Table 
Damask $1 per yard. Also 50 pieces 
magnificent styles and quality Satin 
Damask, for Table Covers and Dining 
Cloths, $1.25 to $2.50 per yard; to- 
| amyl with Table Napkins, Colored 

able Cloths, Pianoforte Covers, Doy- 
lies, Scoteh Diapers, Russia Crash 
‘lowels, $1.50, $2, and $3 per doz and 
upward. 
Linen Shirt Fronts, $2, $3, $4.50 and 
$6 per doz. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
1909 doz Gent-’ wide hem 5-8 extra 
Fine Linen Hdkfs, $3 per box 1 doz; 
$1.50 per half doz. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
Ladies’ Fine Hem Stitched Linen 
Hakfs, $1.59, $2, and #3 per doz 

SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
Ladies’ Real English Balbriggan Long 
Stockings, $3 box, half dozen. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
Ladies’ Real Irish Balbriggan Long 
Hove $3.75 per box, half dozen. 
12,00 Windsor Neckties, 50 cts each. 
2000 Black Spanish Veils. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
Nos. 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


The largest strictly firsteciass Ladies’ 
Furnishing Goods Siore in Boston, 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 
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But I trespass upon your space, if not upon | 
your sense of propriety, and with a heart still | 
full to overflowing, I am yours most sincerely, 

ELIzABETH M. F. DENTON. | 

Wellesley, Mass., Feb. 24, 1873. 

Mrs. Denton falls into acommon mistake. | 
She confounds the radical fundamental princi- 
ple, that every citizen has a right to help 
make the laws, with the mere legal proposi- 
tion that women have been made voters by | 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. | 
The first we fully believe, the latter we neither 
assert nor deny. Therefore, our correspon- 
dent is mistaken in her arraignment of the 
editors of the WomAN’s JoURNAL. So far 
from denying that Suffrage is a right, the 
American Woman Suffrage Association de- | 
mands it as a right, and not as a mere “privi- | 
lege and immunity of citizenship.’ So far | 
from discouraging women from offering their | 
votes, we rejoice that women who think they 








Dances of government; consequently as a | 


right above man’s authority to give. 


But you will grant me that all natural 


rights involve corresponding natural duties— | 


natural obligations. If, then, an “inalienable 
right to lite, liberty, aud the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ be ours by virtue of our humanity, is it 
not our duty to protect ourselves in the exercise 
of that right? And, having insured our own 
protection, are we not under obligation to the 
great whole of human kind, no less than to 
that portion by which we are immediately 
surrounded, to assist such as are unable to pro- 
tect themselves without our assistance ? 

You wil! answer, “But governments are hu- 
man, not natural institutions, and, conse- 
guently, to vote is not a natural, but a dis- 
cretionary right, and one that may be exercis- 
ed or not, as circumstances and inclination 
dictate.” 

I admit that this position is justifiable when 

no principle is involved. But when, as ina 
representative government, the vote of the 
majority is necessary to insure the administra- 
tion of justice, they who refuse the vote that 
should secure the justice, become morally and 
religiously responsible for the perpetuation of 
iniquity. When the State assumes this re- 
sponsibility, then that of individuals is increas- 
ed or diminished in proportion as their indi- 
vidual effort to secure such triumph has or 
has not been the all of which they were sev- 
erally capable. In this particular, of course, 
every person must be justified or condemned 
by his or her own internal consciousness. 
_ The objects of legislation thus become an 
Important consideration to the individual, in 
the matter of determining whether he or she 
may refuse to deposit the vote which you and 
Idemand for the security of our own rights 
aud these of our children. 

What, then, is the one paramount object of 
government? Confessedly, it should be, what- 
ever it is, simply protection, security, in the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





exercise and enjoyment of natural rights. 


have a legal right to vote, endeavor to exercise 
if, and we bid them Godspeed! 

The only difference between Mrs. Denton 
and ourselves is, that we do not limit our 
method to a single legal technicality. We do 
not lose sight of the fact that public senti- 
ment must precede judicial decisions and leg- 
islative changes. We do not ask the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to declare that the 
Fourteenth Amendment does or does not give 
women the ballot, because that is a question 
for the Courts to decide. But we do ask the | 
Legislature to enact a statute recognizing wo- | 
men as voters for all State and National offices 
where the State Constitution does rot ex- 
pressly exclude by the use of the word male, 
and to submit an amendment of the State 
Constitution to the people. We do ask Con- 
gress to give Woman, Suffrage in the Territo- 
ries, because there thes Congressional right to 
act is undisputed. Let those who are urging 
the constitutional question before the Federal 
courts, press the matter toadecision. If it be 
favorable, we shall be as glad as they—if the 
decision be against the legality of Woman’s 
claim, our methods will not be affected, and 
the work wiil goon. The real difficulty is not 
in the law nor in the Courts, bu: in the igno- 
rance and prejudice of men and women. 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCELS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch, 
EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E, Srevens 
Jan, 21. ; ly 





| complete Seed Catalogue published. 


| and as 500,900 teachers and 


EOISTIRAT EC 





For 1873. 159 pages; beautiful colored plate; full 
lists of the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Novel- 
ties; Florist Flowers; Summer Bulbs, &c.; the most 
Sent on receipt 





of two 2-cent stamps for postage, Seeds warranted 
to reach the purchasers. 


HOvVEY & CO., 
53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass, 
Mar 1 4 


O. DITSON & CO, offer these new, fresh, gen- 
ial Juvenile Song Books to the public, believing they 


will bear comparison with 
CHEERFUL any others. “Cheerful 
cessful and popular Com- 

poser Mr. LO. EMErson, 
VOICES. 


is for Common schools, 


pupils are already familar 


} With his previous Schoo! Song Books, they will need 


no urging to try this, 


SPARKLING 


contents; read the follow- 
ingexteacts from commen- 

datory letters: Superinten- RUBIES. 
dents say: ‘*The more we 

use it the better we like it.” “The musie has a fresh- 
hess and beauty unsurpassed by any book IT have 
seen.” Choristers say: ‘A work of sterling merit.” 
“Far excelling Sabbath School Musie of the many 


Aud as for our Sabbath 


glittering tithe aptly. de- 
scribes the brightness of its 


’ 


books I have had the pleasure to u-e,"" & 


Price of Cheerful Voievs ....... 
Price of Spartling Rubies...... 


.--- 5) eta. 
- +39 cfs, 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above 
prices, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


oston, | 711 Br’dway, New York. 
Mar 1. t 


~ UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 
of “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,’ Kee, Kee 

(Translation. } 








At the recent concert in Williamsbarg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, [ had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; 80 rauch 80, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 


FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for New England. 


Jan 18 3m 


CARPETS. 


About 6000 Yards 


OF THE BEST 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 
BRUSSELS, 


Slightly damaged on Steamer OLYMPUS, for sale 


At Wholesale and Retail, 


For $1.12 1-2 per Yard. 


GEORGE W. CHIPMAN & CO. 


Corner Court & Hanover Streets, 





Mar 1 BOSTON. 4t 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D. 


The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


Ga Consultation free of charge. 10m Marl 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
681 TREMON'T ST.,. 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases o | 

Women. | 


Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P.M. } 
Mar. 11. 9 mo. 








| 
} 
LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston | 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their tecth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, | 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. We ciaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed; neither have its neatnes: 
and «iurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not | 
been considerate. | 


OLIVER & TABER,. Dentists, 
(OveER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), | 

144 Tremwout Street, Boston, Mass 
Jan. 15 ly 


} 





| 


Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND | 
For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding | 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 


Dec 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 





LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9m 





New England Hygeian Home, 





School Song Book, whose | 


CONCORD, Vt. 


| J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 


} 


Physicians. | 


Voices,” by that most suc- | 


| This institution, started in 1372, is the only hygienic 
| cure in New England, It stands on elevated ground, 
| commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our sucess in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our- 


selves. Send stump for a circular. 

Patterns of Uy zienie Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents, 
| Feb ls 


——E 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. — 


Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 | 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 


Address, for circular, | 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 
{ 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND — | 


Steam Scouring Establishment. | 

OFFICES: | 

264 Washington Street . 
1844 Washington Streee . . Highlands. 

7 Railroad Avenue ° . . Lynn, | 


Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 





Jam 18 ly 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8t., 


— AND— 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


1&2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18, 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMmAN, to her education- 
al, Industrial, Legal, aud Political Equality, and es 


| pecially to her Ricut oF SUFFRAGE. 


Published every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, ia Boston, Chicago, an@®St. Louise 
Junta Warp Hower, Lucy Sroye, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL, and T. W. HicGinson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermone, Corresponding Editor. 

St, Louis address, Fanxy Uouty, 1209 Armstrong 
Avenue. 

TERK MS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single cop- 
iva 6 cts. 

CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, one year, 320. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Liberal terms to Canvassers. 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by THE New 
ENGLAND News Company, 41 Court Street, Boston, 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Beautifal Chrome—THE RESCUE —feor 
Every New Subscriber. 
Boston Office—3 Tremont Place, rearof Tremont 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street. 
All communications for Taz Woman's JOURNAL, 


| and all letters relating to its editorial management, 


must be addressed to Ep1rors WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and + to 
business department of the paper, must be 
to WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Maas. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THe WomaN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 
ling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
fost of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
e movement in England, and the Temperance and 
otner special refurims in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, Taz WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and editec by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwe 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by Mrs. Livermore an 
other accomplished friends of the cause. Tux Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL isa fair and attractive paper in ap- 
pearance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ness, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
tion.» The JournNAL is indispensable to those whe 
would truly understand the character of the move: 





went, and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 
} 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With other 
Publications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following redao- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... $0.08 
North American Review and Woman's Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 6 
Harper's Monthly and Woman's Journal........ 5.50 










Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal ........ 5.58 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Journal .........+ 5.8 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal............. 5. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal.... 5.5@ 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal.............0eee0. 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal ...... 6.50 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal. ......... 5.50 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’! 5.50 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour'l 5.50 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman's Journal.... 4.75 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal..... 4.00 
Vur Young Folks and Woman’s Journal... 4.00 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal. - 350 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal...........+. 3.50 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 4.76 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 3.60 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especialig 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- 
efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Bostox, Mase. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us ¢wo new subscribers to the 
Woman's JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,’ by Limie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beas- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, er the Reseue.”* 
Price, $2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving,“Our Weman Warriers,’’ worth 
$5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Beyheoed of Linceim,’”’ worth 
$15.00, 

For twelve New Subscribers we will give the“U mie 
versal Clethes W ringer,” warranted the best. 
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Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, March 8, 1873. 





Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
weription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
aual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, ‘AND WILL HAIL THE BAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 
BOX. 








MARCH 4, 1873. 


The high noon of this bright, clear day, be- 
held in the National Capitol the second Inau- 
guration of Ulyses S. Grant as President of 
the United States. This is, to many of the 
readers.of the. JOURNAL, a welcome occasion. 
The four years of General Grant’s past admin- 
istration have been,.on the whole, prosperous 
and happy. The President has added to the 
goodwill justly earned by the Military Com- 
mander. Quietly and genuinely he has 
strengthened his position in the public esteem, 
and so strong has he made it that a most for- 
midable opposition, led by a popular favorite, 
and aided by some men of high position and 
talent, has failed to dislodge him, or to give to 
any other man his place in the affectionate re- 
gard of the people. 

At his side to-day stands an old servant of 
freedom in a new place. The well known form 
of Henry Wilson will be missed, henceforth, 
from the desk at which he has passed so many 
years of faithful labor. A voice has said: 
“Go up higher,’’ and he will now preside over 
the deliberations of the body of which he has 
been a member ever since the year 1855, 

Ail good go with him in his new position! 





I was present in Washington, and saw the In- 
auguration of four years ago. A fatiguing, | 
though happy labor this was! By dint of | 
early rising and early dressing, 1 was the first 
person who approached the door of the Capitol, 
to wait until the hour prescribed for admission. 

An eager crowd soon gathered around the 
same spot. I remember the friendly gossip 
that wiled away the two long hours of waiting, 
the subsequent terrific rush for places, the 
displays in the Senate Chamber, the solem- 
nities and oaths of office. And I remember as 
well a second rush, a second crow@é, and a dim 
and far vision of the principal actor of the oc- 
casion as he delivered what the newspapers 
afterward brought to my eyes, but what no 
fluent medium was able to bring to my ears, 
through such an interval of space. 

Iremember too, the gorgeous and dreadful 
pancrama of the Inauguration Ball, and the 
rapture of repose with which I contemplated it 
at three o’clock in the morning in my mean 
bedroom at the hotel, as a thing of the past- 
Patriotism itself can not make me desire to go 
through such a fatigue again. Yet here at 
this distance, I am glad to read of the brilliant 
display, and to keep time in imagination to the 
music which rings out Hail tothe Chief!” And 
I, and others with me, have a right to partici- 
pate with joy in the opening of a second term 
of office for one, whose first term has been 
safe and honorable for the country. Good 
things have the Republican party and its 
President done, despite the shortcoming of 
some of its members. And greater things yet 
shali it do, now that the times and human 
thought are sufficiently advanced to admit of 
them. 

The beginning of this Administration finds 
our country further on its way to complete po- 
litical justice than ever before. May its end 
find that a fulfillment which is now only a 
promise! May it see the last barrier removed, 
which limits America’s recognition of the sa- 
cred equality of human rights. J. W. H. 


SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At an early hour on Wednesday last, the 
galleries of the House of Representatives were 
crowded to overflowing by men and women, 
eager to hear the discussion on Woman Suf- 
frage. Outside stood a great crowd of people, 
unable to gain admittance. 

A member of the House moved to admit la- 





dies within the bar. Chairs were then brought, 


till the aisles were filled. Then all the stand- 
ing room around the halls was packed with 
men who were willing to stand, if they could 
only hear the question discussed, which in- 
volved justice to more than half the people of 
the State, and concerned the honor of all its 
men. And not only these, but also the princi- 
ples, which are the very foundation of Republi- 
can government. 

The disc was opened by William B. 
Stone of West Brookfield, (brother of Lucy 
Stone), Chairman of the House Committee 
on Female Suffrage, who reported the resolve. 


Mr. Srone said that if taxation without 
representation was tyranny in 1776, it was 
tyranny now, and in Massachusetts women 
were now taxed upon one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of property on which they were not al- 
lowed representation. If they violated the 
laws of the land they were punished equally 
with men, and it was only in the matter of 
making those laws that they were considered 
to have no rights. He spoke at length of the 
claim made by the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage that the Scriptures decreed that man 
should rule over woman, and he claimed that 
the interpretation they gave this was wrong. 
When the Constitution was framed, poverty, 
color and sex were all disqualifications, but 
time had given the poor man as much honest 
political power as the rich man, and the colored 
race had also been rajsed to an equality with 
the white, so that woman was alone left with- 
out her rights. He claimed that the superior 
moral qualities of woman outbalanced the 
physical force of man, and asked which of 
the two we needed most? It used to be con- 
sidered necessary to have fighting men teach 
our country schools, in order to hold their own 
with the lads, but when women were put in as 
teachers all trouble ceased, and the schools 
were in every respect better managed. He 
next spoke of the injustice done woman in giv- 
ing her husband the power to dispose of her 
property and children, and to the claim made 
that the majority of the women of the State 
did not desire to have the suffrage, which he 
said he did not believe. If this were so, he 
claimed that the minority had rights which the 
House were bound to respect. He closed his 
remarks by saying that by the adoption of the 
Woman’s Rights plank in the platform at 
Worcester last fall the women of the State had 
been induced to work for the Republican party, 
and as the members of the dominant party in 
the House owed their election in a great 
measure to this, they should, in honor, vote for 
the resolve. 

Mr. Hurwncrt of Sudbury, one of the minori- 
ty of the committee, said he should start from 
the same point as the gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him—the Declaration of Independence, 
which gave certain inalienable rights. But he 
was not willing to admit that the right to vote 
rested on the same assertion as the right to 
breathe. Man was born with breath in him. 
and if it was designed to have him born to 
vote he would probably have had a ballot in 
his mouth. Women do not want this amend- 
ment adopted, and it should not be urged, as 
responsibilities should not be imposed on those 
who don’t want to bear them; they are satis- 
fied with the Government as it now is, or they 
would ask for achange. We are living under 
a constitution adopted by our fathers, on which 
no one now living voted, but none have found 
fault on this account, and it is the same with 
women on the suffrage question. It is said 
that there is a great pressure for woman suf- 
frage nuw, but he had found a small stone made 
a great commotion in a large body of smooth 
water, and in reading the papers he had found 
a large meeting held in Maine, another in New 
York, and again in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
the persons pwesent being those who had ad- 





| dressed them a short time since in the hall in 


which he then was speaking, and afjer these 
folks had swung around the circle they turn 
round and say “this is the voice of the peo- 
ple.” The evidence before the committee was 
that the change would only increase the ma- 
jorities, but he thought this was unnecessary. 
The increased cost in building town halls 
would be no small matter of expense, as mem- 
bers would see from the standing room required 
by women that much larger places would be 
required. He spoke of the frauds in elections 
in large places, and concluded by saying that 
he did not eonsider himself bound by the ac- 
tion of the Republican convention. 


Mr. FitzGERacp of Boston next spoke, and 
said he had nothing to do with the action of 
the Republican Convention; the question be- 
fore the House was whether they would en- 
franchise half the people of the Commonwealth 
who were now deprived of the right of suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage has proved a complete success 
in one of our Territories, and many of the most 
eminent men, both here and abroad, have in- 
dorsed the movement, including our two Sena- 
tors in Congress. The condition of Woman 
showed the state of the country in which she 
lived, and where bayonets ruled she had no 
right. It was only yesterday that four millions 
of men were placed on an equality with all the 
voters in the country, and it would not be long 
before the accident of sex as well as color would 
cease to be made a basis of proscription. 
There were two classes in the community op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage—the lowest strata 
in our midst, composed of loafers and vaga- 
bonds, of which he should not speak, and the 
other, an intelligent class of people, who had 
such a high respect for woman that they would 
treat her as a hot-house plant, and who thought 
that allowing her to mix with the rough side of 
politics would make her also rough; again, 
they claim that it will demoralize Woman, as 
her proper place is the home; but in this they 
were mistaken. The movement once started 
would go on until women have the same rights 
as men. As to its shocking the feelings, he 
would say that if it did so now, it would be con- 
sidered all proper in the next generation. He 
denied the assertion that it would degrade 
Woman, and said his own experience in atten- 
ding political meetings throughout the country 
showed it, for whenever Woman was present 
the best of order and decorum prevailed; 
whereas, when none were at the meeting, there 
was oftentimes a marked absence of the pro- 
prieties of life. Referring to Wyoming, where 
Women vote and hold office, Mr. Fitzgerald 
said the change was an admirable one, and he 
caused considerable laughter by saying jocosely 
that it had proved such a success that they 
had become Republican, when they were be- 
fore Democratic. He claimed that we needed 
honesty in the Republic; Woman, with her 
honesty, patriotism and intelligence, would fur- 


| tution if ever 


nish it, and he urged the House to pass the 
resolve. 

Mr. Wrinstow, of Newton, took the floor 
and said the crowd present would convince 
| any one that the movement was a great one. 
| He had thought much on the subject and had 
never heard a valid argument against it. 
Whatever gives the right to man to cast a bal- 
lot gives it to Woman, and he reviewed at 
some length the requisites to casting a ballot. 
If only one woman on this continent wished 
to vote, he said he would change the Consti- 
other Woman in the world was 
against it. He only desired Women to attend 
our town meetings, and then the roughness 
and coarseness too often seen there would van- 
ish. 
Mr. Loven in of Lowell took the ground 
that Women did not want the ballot, and in- 
the city he in part repreaented there were 20- 
000 Women who were compelled io labor, but 
who were more anxious to have the Legisla- 
ture give them time to improve their minds 
and rest. He did not believe there were a 
thousand Women in the State who were sin- 
cere in their advocacy of Woman Suffrage, 
and he claimed that the greatest noise was 
made by such Women as Woodhull and Claf- 
lin, although he admitted that there were some 
ladies who advocated it who did not counte- 
nance such workers in the cause. 

On motion of Mr. CoasweE.t of Yarmouth 
the further consideration of the matter was at 
this point postponed until the next afternoon. 


On Thursday the debate was renewed with 
great spirit by Messrs. Ely of Dedham, Ide of 
Medway, Mason of Plymouth, Smith of Cam- 
bridge, Crocker of Boston, and others. 

As our paper goes to press, the House of 
Representatives is still crowded, and the ar- 
gument thus far has been mainly in favor of 
suffrage. An effort was made at the opening 
of the afternoon discussion, to limit debate to 
speeches, of ten minutes each, and to have 
the vote taken next Monday at 4 1-2 o’clock. 
Both propositions were voted down by large 
majorities. The general desire was for a full 
discussion, 

Next week we shall be able to report the 
final decision, and the way it was biought 
about. L. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH---A NARROW 
ESCAPE. 

We congratulate the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage that the “Utah Bill,” which passed the 
Senate last week, did not meet the concur- 
rence of the House, and, through the efforts of 
our friends bas failed to become a law. 

This abominable bill, framed by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, and approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, was en- 
titled ‘A bil/ in aid of the executior. of the laws 
in the Territory of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses.” Butit was especially designed to re- 
mand the women of Utah into political slav- 
ery, and even went so far as to guard against 
their future emancipation by Constitutional 
prohibitions. The present Territorial suffrage 
law of Utah is as follows: 

Sec 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
‘That every woman of the age of twenty-one 
years, who has resided in this Territory six 
months next preceding any general or special 
election, born or naturalized in the United 
States, or who is the wife, widow or the daugh- 
ter of a native-born or naturalized citizen of 
the United States, shall be entitled to vote at 
any election in this Territory. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws conflicting 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 

The Frelinghuysen bill declares : 

Sec. 26. That the following acts and parts 
of acts passed by the L: gistative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah, are hereby disapproved 
and annulled, namely:....An act entitled 
“An act conferring upon women the elective 
franchise,” approved February 12, 1870..... 
Also all acts or parts of acts so far as the same 
are inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Having thus coolly disfranchised 20,000 wo 
men voters, it proceeds to forbid their presence 
on juries by declaring: 

Sec 5. That only male citizens of the United 
States, over the age of twenty-one years, shall 
be competent to serve as grand or petit jurors 
in said Territory. 

In order to prevent the men of Utah from 
restoring the exercise of the right of suffrage 
to women, the bill provides: 

Sec. 18..... That at all elections, none but 
male citizens of the United States, over twen- 
ty-one years of age, and who have resided in 
the county four months, and in the precinct 
or election district, thirty days prior to the 
election, shall be qualified to vote. 

If any woman should hereafter endeavor to 
exercise her right of suffrage, here is the pen- 
alty prescribed by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Sec. 21. That if any person not qualified to 
vote shall vote, or offer to vote, at any election, 
or if any qualified voter shall cast or offer to 
cast, at any election more than one vote for 
the same officer or officers, he (or she) shali be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof in the district court 
of the proper district, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding 
one year, or Ly both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

We have interlined the words ‘“‘or she,’’ be- 
cause the clause is so framed as to be equally 
applicable to both sexes. 

Not content with thus crushing the political 
rights of the women of Utah, with the strong 
arm of the Federal Government, Senator Fre- 
linghaysen actually proposes to rob every mar- 
ried woman in the Territories of her person, 
property and earnings. 

Sec, 23. That the Common law of England, 
in force in the colonies of America, at the date 
of the Declaration of Independence, is hereby 
extended over and declared to be in force in 
the Territories of the United States, so far as 
the same is applicable: Provided, That noth- 














ing herein shall be construed to prevent the 
territorial Legislatures of the respective Terri- 
tories from modifyiug the same. 

Remember, ladies, that ‘“‘The common law 
of England,” thus extended over your sisters 
in Utah, expressly gave “The custody of the 
wife’s person absolutely to her husband,” gave 
the husband a right to use “gentle restraint” 
to keep her, and to administer “moderate cor- 
rection,” to punish her; deprived her of the 
power to sue or be sued, or to make a will. 
Made her the “servant” of her husband; gave 
him all her personal property and all her earn- 
ings, and the life-use of all her real estate, if 
they had ever had a living child, and subjected 
her to despotic control. 

To this infernal law, almost as bad as chattel 
slavery itself, Senator Frelinghuysen has ac- 
tually induced a Republican Senate to subject 





the women of Utah. Thus has the Republi- 
can Senate shown itself mindful of its obliga- | 
tions to the loyal women of America! This is | 
its “respectful consideration” for the rights of 
the women of the Territories. 

Thank God the bill has failed. But this | 
failure may prove only a respite. The snakeis 
scotched not killed. Let the women of New 
Jersey call a public meeting and denounce the 
action of their Senator, who has thus insulted 
Womanhood. Letthem see to it that Mr. 
Frelinghuysen is never re-elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. i. B. B. 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, 


One of the most painful facts connected with 
the recent shameful conspiracy against the 
rights of Woman in Utah, is the changed atti- 
tude of the Salt Lake Tribune, the leading Gen- 
tile paper of the Territory. During the recent 
Presidential campaign, the Tribune quoted ex- 
tensively from the Woman’s Journat, and 
urged the election of President Grant as a step 
towards the universal enfranchisement of Wo- 
man. Every week, it flamed with Woman 
Suffrage editorials and predicted that the votes 
of the women of Utah would eventually put an 
end to polygamy. 

Now, for the sake of a temporary advan- 
tage, the 7ribune opposes Woman Suffrage and 
says: 

As a proof that we may expect to be abused 
by both factions, we call attention to the fact 
that when, a short time ago, we commended 
the proposed disapproval by Congress of the 
“Woman Suffrage Act,” of Utah, the Herald 
pounced on us most savagely ; and when, a few 
days later, we corrected Mr. Claggett’s asser- 
tion that there was nota free press in Utah, 
Pee Wee went for us unmercifully. Now, no 
sane man, who is in the least degree familiar 
with Utah affairs, will deny that the bill refer- 
red to was a dodge of the Church powers to neu- 
tralize Gentile votes. Such being the fact, 
both in anticipation and reality, we affirm it 
should be repealed. 

Speaking of arecent municipal election at 
Lehi, the Salt Lake Tribune says : 

From a gentleman just up from Lehi, we 
learn that the recent election there for city of- 
ficials was a very exciting affair. The Peo- 
ple’s ticket (liberal), polling a very heavy vote, 
in fact so large as to warrant the contesting of 
the election. Our informant states that the 
Bishop’s party polled 206 votes including wo- 
men, while the Liberals made the fine score of 
165. Itissaid the polls were closed at noon 
for an hour, but during the time a wagon load 
of women were admitted to vote and the polls 
again closed until time was up. Give us the 
registration law and repeal Woman Suffrage in 
Utah, and then another wedge will be driven. 


The following letter appears, without con- 
tradiction, in the same paper, entitled : 
Tooe.e Ciry, Feb. 12, 1873. 


Editor of the Salt Lake Tribune : 

As nearly everybody in the country is 
having his little say on the vexed Utah prob- 
lem, I do not see any good reason why I should 
refrain from speaking my piece. Itis very true 
that I am one of those “‘carpet-bag” fellows 
that we read so much about, though I was 
born and raised in Uncle Sam’s country, and 
consequently claim rights—even in Utah— 
that the human family are bound to respect. 
It is those rights, which I hold dear, and that 
are now abridged by the Territorial laws of 
this Commonwealth, that I propose briefly to 
refer to. In doing this, I hope to have credit 
for candor, and, moreover, I want it distinctly 
understood that I believe the mass of the Mor- 
mon people would be benefited by having the 
laws of the Territory so revised as to give to 
us a Republican rule or form of government, in- 
stead of the anomalous rule that is said to be 
“revealed” to Brigham Young by “The Lord’’ 
for the guidance and government of “this peo- 
ple.” If ‘the Lord, in his divine capacity, has | 
been interposing in Utah affairs more than he | 
has with the affairs of other States and Terri- 
tories in this Union, we want to know it, so as 





to know where and how to locate him in the | 


future. All nature cries out, however, that we | 
have a divine ruler over this universe; and it 


to speak plain, might vote, that is, if she hap- 

ned to be a citizen’s daughter. The election 
aw of the Territory, and the ab ve enactment, 
relative to Woman Suffrage, appear to me to 
be a compound of villainous humbuggery, that 
citizens of Utah (non Mormons) should not 
tolerate, if there is any show for redress, either 
through Congressional interference, or other- 
wise. It is a true saying, that a cat without 
claws would have but a poor chance to make 
a fight in His Satanic Majesty’s dominions. In 
like manner do I look upon the pitiable situa- 
tion of non-Mormons in this Territory, who 
are now proscribed by the abominable election 
laws and Woman Suffrage. The marking of 
ballots, the denial to the Board of Election 
the right to canvass the ballots and announce 
the result, the voting of women and children 
(some say mules), is altogether too much lever- 
age against us, and for all the good that it 
will do us we might just as well stay away 
from the polls. There are numerous other 
laws standing upon the statutes of the Territo- 
ry that I would like to see reconstructed, 


| though none of them are of as great and vital 


importance as those referred to above. For if 
we can have an equal chance at the ballot box, 
and have polygamy suppressed by Uncle Sam, 
that is the most that we want just now, as the 
influx of immigrants opposed to Church rule, un- 
der any circumstances, would speedily work 
the desired change. In conclusion, on this 
subject, I will here state that I lrave already 
said enough against the laws of the Territory 
in this to keep the Herald man and his long- 
winded correspondent “chawing” for the next 
four weeks. 

The Territorial Suffrage Act, which we pub- 
lish elsewhere in full, expressly limits suffrage 
to women, who are over twenty-one years of 
age, and recognizes an unnaturalized woman as 
a citizen only when she is the wife, widow, or 
daughter of a citizen permanently resident in 
the Territory. 

We can understand perfectly well that the 
“Gentiles of Utah,” who are principally miners 
and unmarried men without families, feel ag- 
grieved at being outvoted by the Mormons, of 
whom a large portion are women. A husband, 
wife and grown up daughter count three at the 
polls, an unmarried man counts one. But, af- 
ter all, this is right. These women are entitled 
to representation. If the Gentile wishes to 
count three, let him also marry and rear chil- 
dren. 

We have no sympathy with Mormonism or 
any other form of Sectarianism. We abhor 
polygamy and long to see it suppressed. But 
the evil of Mormon rule is temporary. The 
disparity in numbers of Mormon and Gentile 
women will soon be reversed in favor of the 
Gentiles. Why then does the Salt Lake Tribune 
desert a true principle which, if maintained, 
will prove a permanent and inestimable benefit, 
for the sake of an immediate and temporary 
advantage ? 

That frauds may have been perpetrated in 
receiving the votes of women under age is very 
possible. But this is not the fault of the law, 
and affords no excuse for its repeal. Fraudu- 
lent voting is not confined to women. 

Hon. W. H. Hooper, the delegate of Utah, 
on the 29th of January, vindicated Woman 
Suffrage from the slanders of its opponents on 
the floor of the House of Representatives as 
follows : 

Three years ago, the Legislative Assembly 
of Utah adopted Female Suffrage. The gen- 
tleman from Montana sees in this another mon- 
strous instance of Mormon craft. The Mor- 
mons feared the loss of power, he says, by the 
gradual change of population, and increased 
their voting power by this method. If they 
had adopted it for the purpose stated by him it 
would not be discreditable to them. But though 
the Legislators of Utah are far-sighted men, in 
this instance, he gives them credit which they 
do not deserve. For the purpose of increasing 
voters that plan had not occurred to them. 

What are the facts, sir, connected with this 
movement? When the Legislative Assembly, 
which passed the Female Suffrage bill met, no 
less than two bills were before Congress hav- 
ing for their object the enfranchisement of the 
women of the Territory of Utah. Their friends 
argued that the enactment of such a law 
would practically solve the “Mormon problem.”” 
“Give woman the ballot,” said they, ‘and you 
bestow upon her the power to regulate the 
marriage relation and to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom imposed upon her in Utah.” 

To convince the country how utterly with- 
out foundation the popular assertions were, 
concerning the women of the Territory, some 
members of the Legislative Assembly were in 
favor of passing the law referred to ; others fa- 
vored it, convinced of its propriety by the ar- 
guments of the friends of that great political 
reform. The bill became a law. The gentle- 
man will not consent that the Legislative As- 
sembly in this action shall be credited with 
correct motives for what even he does not de- 
ny is a correct thing. Sir, what is the real 


| objection to this measure? Is it because the 


women vote, or because they do not vote as 
the gentleman would have them ? 
The gentleman from Montana makes an as- 


is thought by people generally that our divine | sertion concerning the ages of those who vote. 


ruler is just. 
advanced by the Priesthood in Utah, that the 
Lord is revealing to them a rule for their faith 
and practices, is humbuggery in the extreme. 
Under our government there is a free tolera- 
tion of religious opinion, only so far as it does 
not come in conflict with vested rights, belong- 
ing to the citizen, under the laws of the land. 
Whenever this happens—that any religious 
sect or denomination sets itself up asthe gov- 
erning power, in any State or Territory of this 
Union, I say, put 1T pown, even though it be 
at the expense of a free toleration of religious 
opinion. Some people may argue that the 
laws ef the Territory are not oppressive in 
their bearing upon non-Mormon residents, 
though Iknow to the contrary, and so does 
every reasonable man know it, who has taken 
the trouble upon himself to carefully read. 
The act, conferring upon women the elective 
franchise, shows that an alien woman is made 
a citizen, and armed with the ballot, in viola- 
tion of the naturalization laws of the United 
States! Itis alsoplain to be seen that any 





little girl, even though she were not old enough 


Hence, I conclude that the idea | I might contradict it, and say that he is misin- 


formed; that in this, as in other instances, he 
has believed the tales of slanderers. But let 
us examine this statement, and see how much 
foundation of truth it has. At the election 
held last August, in the Territory, for Delegate 
to Congress and members of the Legislative 
Assembly and other officers, the total vote 
polled was 22,913. Without any doubt Utah, 
at that time, had a population of atleast 120,- 
000. But suppose we throw off five thousand 
and call her population 115,000, what propor- 
tion does her vote bear tothis? Not one fifth. 
Her adult citizens of the United States of both 
sexes all having the right to vote, and yet the 
vote only reaching 22,913! I ask sir, where is 
the evidence in these figures of such an abuse 
of the ballot by women as the gentleman 
would have you believe exists there ’ 

It is true, as the gentleman from Montana 
asserts, ‘“That the Salt Lake City Council at 
tempted to prohibit the sale of liquor in Salt 
Lake City except by the corporation.” Fol- 
lowing in the course marked out by Maine and 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, the au- 
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thorities of Salt Lake sought to restrict and 
regulate the use of intoxicating liquors. Fail- 
ing to obtain the sanction of Judge Titus to 
their ordinance confining the sale of liquor to 
the corporation shop, they attempted, as the 
gentleman from Montana asserts, “to get 
around that decision” by levying a tax 80 
great that it should be impossible for saloon- 
keepers to pay it. They fixed the dram-shop 
license at $3600 per annum. They hoped this 
tax would be a prohibitory one. They hoped 
by this means to prevent the establishment of 
drinking saloons. They hoped tu turn the 
current of vice away from Salt Lake City. 
They failed ; first, because two or three men 
were able to pay the enormous license fees 
and still keep their dram shops open, and then 
dozens of men, encouraged by the Federal offi- 
cers and judges, opened drinking saloons, re- 
fused to pay license, and defied, and still con- 
tinue to defy, all efforts ot the city authorities 
to the contrary. 

If a summons is served by a Salt Lake City 
policeman, on a dram-shop keeepet, he rushes 
to the Federal court for a writ of prohibition, 
and to the telegraphic agent of the Associated 
Press with a tale of Mormon persecution. If 
a Woman of the town, plying her trade, is ar- 


per. The duties of citizenship should not be 
gross; thousands of women have no homes; 
other thousands have no “functions” of spe- | 
cial importance to exercise—at least none 
which do not equally belong to men! 

Certain men, like Mr. Landels of the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, and foreign Protestants 
like M. Monod and Count Gasparin, have | 
written spiritual books full of subtle poison, 
adapted for the inmates of convents, that re- | 
ligion “Is designed to supply a safety-valve for | 
the emotional and affective side of women, to 
deepen their natural tendency to patient self- 
sacrifice, to encourage in them a condition of | 
passive receptivity, and, above all, to make 
them so domestic in habits and wishes as to 
limit their entire horizon by the boundaries of 
home, and make them glad and proud to be 
| the dependants and humble assistants of 
men.” 

Such nonsense and poison as this should be 
cast out of every home in America; every 





rested for a violation of the ordinance against 


harlotry, she flies to the Federal judge for a writ 


of habeas corpus. Salt Lake City is not the 
peaceable, well-ordered, virtuous city it was. 
Gaming hells, houses of ill-fame, and rum- 
shops, which once were strangers to its streets 
test the strength of the city corporation and 
the legality of its ordinances. It is not nec- 
essary for me to state here under whose pro- 
tection and counsel they thrive, or from whom 
they receive encouragement to defy the city 
authorities. 


- <= 


OUR SALVATION. 


An eminent bishop in the Roman church 
recently wrote to Father Hyacinthe that: 
“There is no salvation for France except in a 
powerful awakening of a religious sentiment.” 
There are many in America who believe that 
the salvation of the Republic depends upon a 
powerful awakening of the sentiments of jus- 
tice and honesty, and the putting of them in 
practice. 

We find a newspaper paragraph to the effect 
that Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church, 
wants it understood that he is fully committed 
to the doctrine of Woman Suffrage. Hethinks 
that we have come upon sucha corrupt period 
in our governmental affairs, that nothing but 
Woman Suffrage will save us. 

Just, now, President Figueras of the Spanish 
Republic, is being written up, and we are told 
that argumentative quibbling and casuistical 
artifice are quite foreign to him. “He is 
openness and frankness itself. He is sure of the 
truth, and has nothing to conceal. His faith 
in the Republican idea has been long proven 
and is serene, and his fidelity to it has never 
swerved amid the sternest trials.” 

This, we are happy to believe, is the position 
occupied by the leading men and women in 
Europe and America, who have considered the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, and admit its 
justness. They have faith, are sure of the 
truth, with a fidelity which will never swerve. 

No two subjects are now so thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the American press as Woman’s 
Rights, and compulsory education. To some 
extent the one is the handmaiden of the other, 
and for the moment we are specially interest- 
ed in the former. Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm 
has recently published an article on “The Po- 
litical Influence of Impure Women,” in which 
she makes startling statements, drawn, we may 
presume, from her extensive observations at 
Washington, and other capitals. She claims 
that, in our criminal courts, women like Josie 
Mansfield and Laura Fair exercise a very un- 
due influence on jurors. France has long 
been rnled by bad women, and this country, 
says Mrs. Swisshelm, has copied her in this re 
spect. She says: “Instead of the ennobling 
influence which English women have exerted 
on the politics of their country, we have the 
Pompadour power here, with its baleful breath. 
In every capital, State and national, in every 
court of justice, our Josie Mansfields wield a 
power little suspected by that mass of good 
and pure wemen who have been trained to 
think politics as low and out of their sphere.” 

This isa grave charge, with much of truth 
in it, as all men know, and as the records of 
our courts show. The Christian women of 
America, ‘Who have been dipped in a weak 
solution of accomplishments,” and who start, 
tremblingly asking what is their duty, should 
think seriously of this state of affairs, before 
they throw stones at such of their sisters as 
are anxious to exert an influence in the gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Swisshelm says. “Women of 
impure lives govern us now, through their im- 
pure influence on Legislatures, judiciaries, and 
juries, exclusively masculine; and nothing but 
women in authority can remand them to their 
proper sphere, if they have any.” 

The revolution will roll on as speedily as 
mer and women get their eyes opened to the 
existing state of things. To this end a vast 
amount of education is to be done, among men 
as well as women. And although such relig- 
ious papers as the Independent and Mr. Beech- 
er’s Christian Union, speak out boldly for “Wo- 
man’s Rights,” there are others still groping in 
the dark. We find the Advocate, a Methodist 
paper published in New York city, saying in a 
recent issue: ‘There is no insisting on the 
so-called Woman’s Rights; these, indeed, she 
should not seek; nor has she time for the 
grosser dutice asitizenship if she would exer- 
cise the fi ®® 8 “4 which lie nearer home and 

.,Jre she li 
are legit 


1ers.”’ 
Stra’ g, that, from a Christian pa- 





mother should teach her daughter to trample 

it under foot, and take her stand by the side of 

| her brothers. And if any man preaches such 
a psendo-gospel to his wife, it ought to be suf- 
ficient cause for a divorce. We have had too | 

| much ‘‘passive receptivity” already; give us a | 

| little clear-headed action. 

FULLER-WALKER. | 





THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE. | 


LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 

My DEAR JouRNAL:—According to pre- 
vious arrangement, your correspondent ap 
peared before the members of the Legislature 
of Hlinois, to present our Memorial and argue 
its claims to respectful consideration. A large 
audience of citizens, as well as members, greet- 
ed her, and listened with flattering interest. 
Nothing is more indicative of the growth of 
our cause and the favor of the general public, 
than the manuer in which we are now receiv- 
ed by the most intelligent people. Reason 
is already giving her assent; Prejudice lifts her 
skinny old arm to turn us aside, but Truth is 
beginning to wield that fine sword that divides 
asunder even joinis and marrow. 

We have work to do, and hard work, and 
plenty of it—but it is manifest that the labor 
shall vot be in vain in the Lord. And whoso 
looks out at the prospect, cannot but see that 
it is the spirit of the Lord that is moving this 
forward—that the great consummation of the 
work set apart for this nation is near at hand. 
When the bud puts forth its teuder greenness, 
and the voice of singing birds is heard, then 
know that the Spring-time is at the door. 

I cannot fail to mention the fact, that the 
Governor was very cordial in his congratula- 
tions, showing that one man in high places was 
not ashamed to show a deep sympathy in our 
work. I remember how jubilant we felt when 
some few friends of the slave got into places of 
power; shall we not rejoice equally when some 
of the good and noble of the land acknowledge 
our cause as true, and its advocates worthy of 
honor rather than contumely ? 

The greatest credit is due to Judge Brad- 
well for his wise and generous efforts to make 
the arrangements thorough and perfect. In 
the absence of the presiding officer of the 
House, on account of illness, Judge Bradwell, 
as one of theSpecial Committee on Suffrage 
presided with distinguished ability, and at the 
close of my lecture called for a vote of those in 
favor of granting Woman equal rights as cit” 
izens. 

A rousing “aye’’ was given, and when the 
nays were called for, not one answered. “A 
unanimous vote,” said the Judge, amid the 
hearty laugh and cheer of the retiring audi- 
ence. 

This is likely to be the last presentation of 
the season with us—as on coming to Ohio the 
Special Committee think that the near ap- 
proach of the Constitutional Convention makes 
it wise to reserve all the forces of the State for 
that occasion. H. M. T, C. 

LETTER FROM HON, JAS. W. BRADWELL, 

GENERAL ASSSEMBLY, STATE OF on | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 22, 1873. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


DEAR FRIEND:—Our cause is progressing 
finely here. The Memorial of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, was by Mrs. Cut- 
ler presented to the Governor, and by him 
placed before the General Assembly. In the 
House it was referred to a special Committee 
of seven, a large majority of which Committee 
are in favor of granting the prayer of the 
Memorial. The House of Representatives 
voted to give Mrs. Cutler their Hall on Tuesday 
evening, for the purpose of presenting her 
views on the Memorial. Had you been here 
and seen that crowded hall and gallery, listen- 
ing with breathless attention for one hour anda 
half, to the persuasive and eloquent words of 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, without manifesting 
the least impatience, or a single person at- 
tempting to leave, you would not only have 
rejoiced at the interest manifest in the cause 
here, but been proud of Mrs. Cutler as one of 
its ablest advocates. The meeting was agrand 
success. At the close, the audience without a 
dissenting voice, voted in favor of the prayer 
of the Memorial. 

I will, from time to time, during the Winter, 
let you know how we progress here. Some of 
our friends in this State, say they want no 
special legislation in favor of Women; give 





them the right to vote or nothing. This is all 
wrong,I think; before we take a fort we al- 
ways have to take the out-posts. So, in this 


remember, in advocating suffrage for Woman, | 
that every law passed to give her additional 
rights, or open up new fields of labor to her, 
prepares the public mind to aid in the final 
movement of giving her the ballot. 

I believe the day is not far distant when 
women will vote in every State in the Union, 
and when that day comes our government, 
State and national, will be better, fairer and 
more just than itis now when administer- 
ed by men alone. 

Please send me a few printed copies of the 
Memorial for the use of the Committee—also, 
samples of the various printed pamphlets you 
have for sale. I am, very respectfully, 


is “social’’ system, the Denver Tribune re- 
plies: “Our contemporary is evidently mis- 
taken. We would emulate St. Louis in many 


| case, let us make the grand assault upon the | things, but in this particular we beg to be ex- 
| main post—but, in advancing, let ustake and | cused—even if our city ordinances had per- 
hold every out-post within our reach. We must | mitted, which they don’t.” 


In Michigan, the House Committee on 
Elections, last Friday week, reported, without 


the franchise to women, giving as their rea- 
son for so doing, that the time had not arrived 
for deciding so important a matter, and that 
there is not a sufficient popular demand for 
this change to warrant recommending it to 
this Legislature. 


Emily Faithful’s lecture on, “The Best So- 
ciety,” this week, in Tremont Temple, was 
| fairly attended, and well received. She also 
| lunched with the Ladies Club, and gave some 
account of her work in England. Miss Faith- 
full is obliged to leave the country much soon- 





Jas. B. BRADWELL. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Visitors will be carried within eight miles 
ofthe Yo Semite Valley, next season. 


The forests are being so rapidly consumed 
in Russia, that it is proposed to prohibit the 
use of any other fuel than coal, on locomotlves. 

The Lower House of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill declaring women eligi- 
ble for any office filled by executive appoint- 
ment or legislature election. 


An article on “Forest Conservatories,” er- 
roneously credited by usto “M. F. E.,’’ last 
week, was a quotation from “Highways and 
Byways of New England,” by Wilson Flagg. 

The State Industrial Home for Girls, at 
White Sulphur Springs, Delaware County, O., 
was burned on the 23d ult. There werein the 
Institution at the time, 153 persons. 


The Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion has adopted a section, making women of 
twenry-one years or over eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school 
laws of the State. 


Representative Lamb in the House, and 
Senator Emerson in the Senate, have each 
introduced a joint resolution, looking to an 
Amendment of the Constitution of Michigan 
so as to allow women to vote. 

Pennsylvania proposes a Constitutional 
Amendment, making votingcompulsory. But 
this is a wrong principle; people who prefer to 
be governed by others should be allowed to 
stay away from the polls. 

A remonstrance has been presented from 
Julia Ward Howe, 8. E. Sewall, and others 
against the further grant of land to the Insti- 
tute of Technology, unless on condition that 
women shall be admitted to its advantages 
upon the same terms as men. 


At the annual town meeting in Truro, Mass., 


the School Committee. 
the sum of $4000, to defray town charges, and 
for State aid to dependents of volunteers; 
$2000 for support of schools, 


great credit in the House of Representatives, 


making the establishment of Woman Suffrage 
a condition of her admission; also by procur- 
ing an indefinite postponement of the “Utah 
Bill.” 


A number of the high-toned Ritualistic wo- 


wrong to have churches cared for and cleansed 
by hirelings,so they have formed themselves 
into a society of “Phcebes,” and do the sweep- 
ing, dusting and scrubbing with their own del- 
icate hands. An example forour devout wo- 
men. 


A young woman’s mother preferred a charge 
of vagrancy against her daughter, in New York, 
lately, in order to prevent her living with a 
man in an unmarried state, but upon the man, 
in answer to the judge, acknowledging the 
girl as his wife, she was discharged, the jus- 
tice saying such acknowledgment made them 
legally man and wife. 


A miserable English char-woman had the au- 
dacity to call the Earl of Winchelsea to court 
for debt, and his lordship treated the matter 
with contempt. An execution was issued 
against his goods and chattels. The officer 
with the writ was resisted by a legion of fiun- 
keys, whom he first whipped and then sued. 
The char-woman got her money. 


The Legislature of Maine has adjourned. 
It has been an ordinarily good one. It has 
done something, and tried to do a good deal. 
It has passed 377 acts and 109 resolves. It 
has tinkered a good many laws, for better or 
for worse, abolished prize-fighting, made it 
lawful and proper to dritik cider, and it al- 
most allowed the women to vote. 


The wife of Senator Stewart, of Nevada has 
just returned from Europe, where she has been 
five years attending to the education of her 
daughters. Itis said she spent most of her 
time in the schools in which her daughters were 
placed, 'sharing their studies. She says she 
does not approve of mothers not keeping pace 
with their daughters. 

The St. Louis Democrat, having asserted 
that Denver is preparing to adopt the St. Lou- 





Betsey H. Holsbery was elected a member of 
It was voted to raise 


Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California, did himself 


by moving an amendment to the Colorado Bill, 


men in London, have concluded that it is all 


er than she expected, on account of the disa- 
| greement of our climate with her health 
| which both she and her frlends regret. 

| The number of English silk umbrellas 
smuggled into America yearly, by tourists and 
the employees of the steamship companies, 
has been increasing so rapidly that the New 
York trade has been thoroughly ruined, and | 
there is hardly one house that can afford to | 
keep a stock. The Committee appointed by 
the American Umbrella Association has dis- 

covered that nearly every passenger returning 

from Europe brings several silk unbrellas for 

himself and his friends, without paying duty. 


Woman’s Rights have at length been recog- 
nized in high quarters in England. <A depart- 
ment of the civil service, known as the local 
government board, has just appointed a lady 
poor-law inspector at the very handsome sala- 
ry of $2000 a year, to report upon the domi- 
ciles and the treatment of children who are 
“boarded out,” after the system which is gen- 
erally adopted in Scotland. Mrs. Nassau Sen- 
ior is the lady upon whom this distinction has 
been conferred. 


The women of Philadelphia are taking a live- 
ly interest in the centennial celebration. In re- 
sponse to an invitation from Mrs. Bishop Simp- 
son, Mrs. Burdett, Mrs. A. W. Rand, Mrs. T. 
S. Parvin, General N.S. Brinton, James L. 
Claghorn, Esq., Hon. Robert M. Foust and 
others, Mrs. M. E. Bronson Clark delivered 
an address on ‘“‘Woman’s Relation to the Cen- 
tennial,” in the chapel of the Arch Street M. 
E. Chureh, Broad and Arch Streets on Satur- 
day. 
| the meaning of the social evil controversy now 
agitating St. Louis, and the possible danger 
to which women are exposed in consequence 





| of their exclusion from political power, read | 


| the terrible statistics of Paris and other Euro- 
pean cities, furnished this week by Mary F. 


Davis, of Orange, N. J. The facts therein 





ca demand the ballot. It is time they were 
known and heeded by every friend of purity 
and domestic happiness. 


| The Iowa Legislature adjourned on the 20th 

ult. Among the last acts was the adoption 
of the following preamble and resolution offer- 
ed by Senator Beardsly :— 


Whereas, This General Assembly has had 
employed as permanent and temporary clerks 
several ladies, all of whom have discharged 


and efficient manner; therefore, 

Resolved, That we cheerfully bear testimony 
to the ability and faithfulness of these clerks, 
and express our judgment that the employ- 
ment of ladies in this capacity is no longer an 
experiment, and that we cordially commend 
their employment to future General Asssem- 
blies. Adopted. 

The hymn “Nearer, My God, to Thee,”’ 
which has touched more hearts than any oth- 
er modern composition, was written by Miss 
Sarah Fuller Fowler, of London, Eng., who 
died as Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, in 1849. It was 
not much sung in this community a dozen 
years ago, though in a few of the books; but 
it was a great favorite with the late Theodore 
Parker, who frequently gave it out to his con- 
gregation, and, at his death, directed atten- 
tion to it by enjoining that it should be sung 
at hisfuneral. Since then it has risen to the 
| first position in the hearts of all reverent be- 
| lievers. 





| In Maine, unfortunate and vicious girls are, 
| hereafter, to be provided with homes in the 
State Industrial School for Girls, that is to be 
| ‘ocated in Hallowell. Girls committed to the 
| schoul, for any cause, may be bound to service, 
| or apprenticed, with the agreement that they 
| will be well used and cared for. Girls arraign- 
ed for misdemeanors, others than those pun- 
| ished by imprisonment or death, may be sent 
| to this school, where they may receive the 
| benefit of reformatory influences, instead of 
| being thrown into the County jail, along with 
| hardened and perverse criminals. The girls 
are to be instructed in the branches of useful 
knowledge adapted to their age and capacity, 
in household employments, needle-work, ete. 





The report of the Judiciary Committee that 
the bill punishing persons keeping houses of 
ill-fame, by imprisonment, in addition to fine, 
ought not to pass, came up on the question of 
acceptance, last week. Mr. Bowker, of Bos- 
ton, who introduced the bill, contended that 
a fine was not sufficient penalty for the keep- 





recommendation, a joint resolution, granting , 


| Let every woman who wishes to understand | 


stated ought to make every woman in Ameri- | 


their respective duties in a thoroughly prompt 


er of a bagnio to pay; that such a fine was 
merely an advertisement for the place, as ev- 
ery paper in the city published it. He asked 
that the mistress should be put on the same 
footing as the girls who were unfortunate 
enough to become connected with her. Mr. 
Soule, of Springfield, explained that the law 
was sufficient to answer every purpose, but 
the trouble was it was not enforced. The re- 
port was then accepted. The social evil will 
be suppressed when women are made voters ; 
never till then. 


Among the numerous curiosities and ab- 
surdities of English Statute law is another, de- 
veloped only this week. A man was convict- 
ed of indecently insulting a lady in a railway 
carriage, and about to be sentenced to appro- 
priate punishment, when his counsel called the 
attention of the magistrate to the fact that the 
Superior Courts had decided that there could 
be no indictment where only one woman is in- 
sulted, and such appears to be the case. The 
| rascal went scot-free, because he bad not been 

guilty of indecencies in the presence of two or 
| more ladies. Now that publi-ity has been 
| given to this state of the law, it may be presum- 
| ed that such cases will be of common occur- 
rence. Itis not, perhaps, unrighteous to ex- 
press the hope that the first victims may be 
ladies belonging to the families of the judges 
who so construed the law, or the legislators 
who framed it, 





The London Court Journal informs us that 
a memorial to Mr. Disraeli is in circulation 
for signature, by women only, thanking him 
for the services he has rendered for some years 
in favor of giving votes to women who have a 
property qualification. It adds—‘‘Your me- 
morialists pray that you will further aid the 
cause of just representation by giving to the 
bill to remove the electoral disabilities of wo- 
men, the weight of your advocacy, when next 
it shall be brought before the House of Com- 
mons, and your support as leader of the Con- 
servative party, in influencing votes in its fav- 
or. They respectfully suggest, that by taking 
such a course, you would assist in compieting 
in a truly constitutional manner, that great 
and beneficent measure of reform based on 
household suffrage, with which your name 
must ever be associated in the annals of the 
country.”” A memorial is also to be presented 
to Mr. Gladstone, praying that he will, on be- 
half of the government, give his support to the 
bill. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Cure for Cough or Cold.—As soon as 
there is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, 
with difficulty of breathing, or indication of 
Cough, take during the day a few ‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Trooches.” 


Perry Davis’ Pain Killer.—Every 
day affords new proofs of the peculiar effects 
of this preparation. In cases where a disorder 
| ed condition of the stomach, liver and bowels 
| is combined with great debility, nervous weak- 
| ness, and intense melancholy, its effects are 
| most beneficial and wonderful. It should be 
kept by every family. 








Palmer Jacobs & Co.—-The establish- 
ment of Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co, which, 
previous to the great fire in November, was lo- 
cated upon Washington Street, has since been 
removed to No. 143 Tremont Street, between 
Temple Place and West Street, where the 
firm has light and airy apartments, and far bet- 
ter accommodations than in its previous quar- 
ters. There are few mercantile houses in Bos- 
ton of earlier origin, and certainly none which 
has maintained a higher reputation for fair and 
honorable dealing, than the house which was 
established fifty years ago by the late Benjamin 
Jacobs, and which has made a specialty of dry 
goods for housekeeping purposes, ever since 
its formation. The house imports and sells 
large quantities of housekeeping goods of the 
finest quality : from the most celebrated manu- 
factories of the continent, including linens and 
embroideries cf the most beautiful patterns and 
styles. 
| the selection of goods for the American mar- 
| ket, and on account ofits European connections 

is enabled to obtain them at the very lowest 
cash prices, the benefits of which are fully given 
to the patrons of the house. ‘The new store is 
; a model of beauty and convenience, andis well 
| adapted for displaying the tasty and beautiful 
| wares offered for sale. 


The firm has had large experience in 





It is well lighted, airy, 
| commodious and well arranged for easy en- 
| trance and exit. Here in contrast with plain 
white goods, are Vienna tapestries, with their 
wonderful combinations of coloring and elabo- 
rate designs, piano covers in dark rich siades 
and lighter colors, eider down quiltsin silk and 
cretonne, all mingled to display each to the best 
possible advantage. The tapestries include 
covers for tables or pianos of beautiful work, 
manship and tasty design, most of them hav- 
ing been manufactured for the firm. The lo- 
cation of the new store isin the busiest part of 
one of our busiest thoroughfares, and is with- 
in easy reach of all the depots, the horse-cars 
passing the Tremont Street entrance at all 
hours. The firm is to be commended for the 
taste displayed in the selection of this most 
eligibl> site, and its patrons are to be congratu- 
lated, inasmuch as hereafter the pleasure of 
their shopping will be much increased. 
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weription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
aual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, ‘AND WILL HAIL THE BAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 
BOX. 





MARCH 4, 1873. 


The high noon of this bright, clear day, be- 
held in the National Capitol the second Inau- 
guration of Ulyses S. Grant as President of 
the United States. This is, to many of the 
readers.of the. JOURNAL, a welcome occasion. 
The four years of General Grant’s past admin- 
istration have been,.on the whole, prosperous 
and happy. The President has added to the 
goodwill justly earned by the Military Com- 
mander. Quietly and genuinely he has 
strengthened his position in the public esteem, 
and so strong has he made it that a most for- 
midable opposition, led by a popular favorite, 
and aided by some men of high position and 
talent, has failed to dislodge him, or to give to 
any other man his place in the affectionate re- 
gard of the people. 

At bis side to-day stands an old servant of 
freedom in a new place. The well known form 
of Henry Wilson will be missed, henceforth, 
from the desk at which he has passed so many 
years of faithful labor. A voice has said: 
“Go up higher,’’ and he will now preside over 
the deliberations of the body of which he has 
been a member ever since the year 1855. 

Ail good go with him in his new position! 

I was present in Washington, and saw the In- 
auguration of four years ago. 
though happy labor this was! 
early rising and early dressing, 1 was the first 
person who approached the door of the Capitol, 
to wait until the hour prescribed for admission. 

An eager crowd soon gathered around the 
same spot. I remember the friendly gossip 
that wiled away the two long hours of waiting, 
the subsequent terrific rush for places, the 
displays in the Senate Chamber, the solem- 
nities and oaths of office. And I remember as 
well a second rush, a second crowé, and a din 
and far vision of the principal actor of the oc- 
casion as he delivered what the newspapers 
afterward brought to my eyes, but what no 
fluent medium was able to bring to my ears, 
through such an interval of space. 

Iremember too, the gorgeous and dreadful 
pancrama of the Inauguration Ball, and the 
rapture of repose with which I contemplated it 
at three o’clock in the morning in my mean 
bedroom at the hotel, as a thing of the past- 
Patriotism itself can not make me desire to go 
through such a fatigue again. Yet here at 
this distance, I am glad to read of the brilliant 
display, and to keep time in imagination to the 
music which rings out“ Hail tothe Chief!” And 
I, and others with me, have a right to partici- 
pate with joy in the opening of a second term 
of office for one, whose first term has been 
safe and honorable for the country. Good 
things have the Republican party and its 
President done, despite the shortcoming of 
some of its members. And greater things yet 
shali it do, now that the times and human 
thought are sufficiently advanced to admit of 
them. 

The beginning of this Administration finds 
our country further on its way to complete po- 
litical justice than ever before. May its end 
find that a fulfillment which is now only a 
promise! May it see the last barrier removed, 
which limits America’s recognition of the sa- 
cred equality of human rights. J. W. He 


SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At an early hour on Wednesday last, the 
galleries of the House of Representatives were 
crowded to overflowing by men and women, 
eager to hear the discussion on Woman Suf- 
frage. Outside stood a great crowd of people, 
unable to gain admittance. 

A member of the House moved to admit la- 
dies within the bar. Chairs were then brought, 





A fatiguing, | 
By dint of | 





till the aisles were filled. Then all the stand- 
ing room around the halls was packed with 
men who were willing to stand, if they could 
only hear the question discussed, which in- 
volved justice to more than half the people of 
the State, and concerned the honor of all its 
men. And not only these, but also the princi- 
ples, which are the very foundation of Republi- 
can government. 

The discussion was opened by William B. 
Stone of West Brookfield, (brother of Lucy 
Stone), Chairman of the House Committee 
on Female Suffrage, who reported the resolve. 

Mr. Stone said that if taxation without 
representation was tyranny in 1776, it was 
tyranny now, and in Massachusetts women 
were now taxed upon one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of property on which they were not al- 
lowed representation. If they violated the 
laws of the land they were punished equally 
with men, and it was only in the matter of 


making those laws that they were considered | 


to have no rights. He spoke at length of the 
claim made by the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage that the Scriptures decreed that man 
should rule over woman, and he claimed that 
the interpretation they gave this was wrong. 
When the Constitution was framed, poverty, 
color and sex were all disqualifications, but 
time had given the poor man as much honest. 
political power as the rich man, and the colored 
race had also been raysed to an equality with 
the white, so that woman was alone left with- 
out her rights. He claimed that the superior 
moral qualities of woman outbalanced the 
physical force of man, and asked which of 
the two we needed most? It used to be con- 
sidered necessary to have fighting men teach 
our country schools, in order to hold their own 
with the lads, but when women were put in as 
teachers all trouble ceased, and the schools 
were in every respect better managed. He 
next spoke of the injustice done woman in giv- 
ing her husband the power to dispose of her 
property and children, and to the claim made 
that the majority of the women of the State 
did not desire to have the suffrage, which he 
said he did not believe. If this were so, he 
claimed that the minority had rights which the 
House were bound to respect. He closed his 
remarks by saying that by the adoption of the 
Woman’s Rights plank in the platform at 
Worcester last fall the women of the State had 
been induced to work for the Republican party, 
and as the members of the dominant party in 
the House owed their election in a great 
measure to this, they should, in honor, vote for 
the resolve. 

Mr. Hurvsct of Sudbury, one of the minori- 
ty of the committee, said he should start from 
the same point as the gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him—the Declaration of Independence, 
which gave certain inalienable rights. But he 
was not willing to admit that the right to vote 
rested on the same assertion asthe right to 
breathe. Man was born with breath in him. 
and if it was designed to have him born to 
vote he would probably have had a ballot in 
his mouth. Women do not want this amend- 
ment adopted, and it should not be urged, as 
responsibilities should not be imposed on those 
who don’t want to bear them; they are satis- 
fied with the Government as it now is, or they 
would ask for achange. We are living under 
a constitution adopted by our fathers, on which 
no one now living voted, but none have found 
fault on this account, and itis the same with 
women on the suffrage question. It is said 
that there is a great pressure for woman suf- 
frage nuw, but he had found a small stone made 
a great commotion in a large body of smooth 
water, and in reading the papers he had found 
alarge meeting held in Maine, another in New 
York, and again in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
the persons present being those who had ad- 


| dressed them a short time since in the hall in 


which he then was speaking, and afjer these 
folks had swung around the circle they turn 
round and say “this is the voice of the peo- 
ple.’ The evidence before the committee was 
that the change would only increase the ma- 
jorities, but he thought this was unnecessary. 
The increased cost in building town halls 
would be no small matter of expense, as inem- 
bers would see from the standing room required 
by women that much larger places would be 
required. He spoke of the frauds in elections 
in large places, and concluded by saying that 
he did not eonsider himself bound by the ac- 
tion of the Republican convention. 


Mr. FitzGEracp of Boston next spoke, and 
said he had nothing to do with the action of 
the Republican Convention; the question be- 
fore the House was whether they would en- 
franchise half the people of the Commonwealth 
who were now deprived of the right of suffrage. 
Woman Suifrage has proved a complete success 
in one of our Territories, and many of the most 
eminent men, both here and abroad, have in- 
dorsed the movement, including our two Sena- 
tors in Congress. The condition of Woman 
showed the state of the country in which she 
lived, and where bayonets ruled she had no 
right. It was only yesterday that four millions 
of men were placed on an equality with all the 
voters in the country, and it would not be long 
before the accident of sex as well as color would 
cease to be made a basis of proscription. 
There were two classes in the community op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage—the lowest strata 
in our midst, composed of loafers and vaga- 
bonds, of which he should not speak, and the 
other, an intelligent class of people, who had 
such a high respect for woman that they would 
treat her as a hot-house plant, and who thought 
that allowing her to mix with the rough side of 
politics would make her also rough; again, 
they claim that it will demoralize Woman, as 
her proper place is the home; but in this they 
were mistaken. The movement once started 
would go on until women have the same rights 
as men. As to its shocking the feelings, he 
would say that if it did so now, it would be con- 
sidered all proper in the next generation. He 
denied the assertion that it would degrade 
Woman, and said his own experience in atten- 
ding political meetings throughout the country 
showed it, for whenever Woman was present 
the best of order and decorum prevailed ; 
whereas, when none were at the meeting, there 
was oftentimes a marked absence of the pro- 
prieties of life. Referring to Wyoming, where 
Women vote and hold office, Mr. Fitzgerald 
said the change was an admirable one, and he 
caused considerable laughter by saying jocosely 
that it had proved such a success that they 
had become Republican, when they were be- 
fore Democratic. He claimed that we needed 
honesty in the Republic; Woman, with her 
honesty, patriotism and intelligence, would fur- 


| 


| 
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nish it, and he urged the House to pass the 
resolve. 

Mr. Wrxstow, of Newton, took the floor 
and said the crowd present would convince 
any one that the movement was a great one. 
He had thought much on the subject and had 
never heard a valid argument against it. 
Whatever gives the right to man to cast a bal- 
lot gives it to Woman, and he reviewed at 
some length the requisites to casting a ballot. 
If only one woman on this continent wished 





! 
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to vote, he said he would change the Consti- 
tution if every other Woman in the world was 
against it. He only desired Women to attend 


| our town meetings, and then the roughness 


and coarseness too often seen there would van- 
ish. 

Mr. Loven in of Lowell took the ground 
that Women did not want the ballot, and in- 
the city he in part repreaented there were 20- 
000 Women who were compelled io labor, but 
who were more anxious to have the Legisla- 
ture give them time to improve their minds 
and rest. He did not believe there were a 
thousand Women in the State who were sin- 
cere in their advocacy of Woman Suffrage, 
and he claimed that the greatest noise was 
made by such Women as Woodhull and Claf- 
lin, although he admitted that there were some 
ladies who advocated it who did not counte- 
nance such workers in the cause. 

On motion of Mr. CocswE Lu of Yarmouth 
the further consideration of the matter was at 
this point postponed until the next afternoon. 

On Thursday the debate was renewed with 
great spirit by Messrs. Ely of Dedham, Ide of 
Medway, Mason of Plymouth, Smith of Cam- 
bridge, Crocker of Boston, and others. 

As our paper goes to press, the House of 
Representatives is still crowded, and the ar- 
gument thus far has been mainly in favor of 
suffrage. An effort was made at the opening 
of the afternoon discussion, to limit debate to 
speeches, of ten minutes each, and to have 
the vote taken next Monday at 4 1-2 o’clock. 
Both propositions were voted down by large 
majorities. The general desire was for a full 
discussion. 

Next week we shail be able to report the 
final decision, and the way it was biought 
about. L. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH---A NARROW 
ESCAPE. 


We congratulate the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage that the “Utah Bill,” which passed the 
Senate last week, did not meet the concur- 
rence of the House, and, through the efforts of 
our friends has failed to become a law. 

This abominable bill, framed by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, and approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, was en- 
titled ‘A bill in aid of the execution of the laws 
in the Territory of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses.” Butit was especially designed to re- 
mand the women of Utah into political slav- 
ery, and even went so far as to guard against 
their future emancipation by Constitutional 
prohibitions. The present Territorial suffrage 
law of Utah is as follows: 

Sec 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
‘That every woman of the age of twenty-one 
years, who has resided in this Territory six 
months next preceding any general or special 
election, born or naturalized in the United 
States, or who is the wife, widow or the daugh- 
ter of a native-born or naturalized citizen of 
the United States, shall be entitled to vote at 
any election in this Territory. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws conflicting 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 

The Frelinghuysen bill declares: 

Sec. 26. That the following acts and parts 
of acts passed by the L: gislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah, are hereby disapproved 
and annulled, namely:....An act entitled 
“An act conferring upon women the elective 
franchise,” approved February 12, 1870..... 
Also all acts or parts of acts so far as the same 
are inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Having thus coolly disfranchised 20,000 wo 
men voters, it proceeds to forbid their presence 
on juries by declaring: 

Sec 5. That only male citizens of the United 
States, over the age of twenty-one years, shall 
be competent to serve as grand or petit jurors 
in said Territory. 

In order to prevent the men of Utah from 
restoring the exercise of the right of suffrage 
to women, the bill provides: 

Sec. 18..... That at all elections, none but 
male citizens of the United States, over twen- 
ty-one years of age, and who have resided in 
the county four months, and in the precinct 
or election district, thirty days prior to the 
election, shall be qualified to vote. 

If any woman should hereafter endeavor to 
exercise her right of suffrage, here is the pen- 
alty prescribed by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Sec. 21. That if any person not qualified to 
vote shall vote, or offer to vote, at any election, 
or if any qualified voter shall cast or offer to 
cast, at any election more than one vote for 
the same officer or officers, he (or she) shali be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof in the district court 
of the proper district, be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding 
one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

We have interlined the words “‘or she,’”’ be- 
cause the clause is so framed ag to be equally 
applicable to both sexes, 

Not content with thus crushing the political 
rights of the women of Utah, with the strong 
arm of the Federal Government, Senator Fre- 
linghaysen actually proposes to rob every mar- 
ried woman in the Territories of her person, 
property and earnings. 

Sec, 23. That the Common law of England, 
in force in the colonies of America, at the date 
of the Declaration of Independence, is hereby 
extended over and declared to be in force in 
the Territories of the United States, so far as 
the same is applicable: Provided, That noth- 








ing herein shall be construed to prevent the 
territorial Legislatures of the respective Terri- 
tories from modifyiug the same. 

Remember, ladies, that ‘“‘The common law 
of England,” thus extended over your sisters 
in Utah, expressly gave “The custody of the 
wife’s person absolutely to her husband,” gave 
the husband a right to use “gentle restraint” 
to keep her, and to administer “moderate cor- 
rection,” to punish her; deprived her of the 
power to sue or be sued, or to make a will. 
Made her the “servant” of her husband; gave 
him all her personal property and all her earn- 
ings, and the life-use of all her real estate, if 
they had ever had a living child, and subjected 
her to despotic control. 

To this:infernal law, almost as bad as chattel 
slavery itself, Senator Frelinghuysen has ac- 
tually induced a Republican Senate to subject 
the women of Utah. Thus has the Republi- 
can Senate shown itself mindful of its obliga- 
tions to the loyal women of America! This is 
its “respectful consideration” for the rights of 
the women of the Territories. 

Thank God the bill has failed. But this 
failure may prove onlya respite. The snake is 
scotched not killed. Let the women of New 
Jersey call a public meeting and denounce the 
action of their Senator, who has thus insulted 
Womanhood. Letthem see to it that Mr. 
Frelinghuysen is never re-elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. H. B. B. 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE. 


One of the most painful facts connected with 
the recent shameful conspiracy against the 
rights of Woman in Utah, is the changed atti- 
tude of the Salt Lake Tribune, the leading Gen- 
tile paper of the Territory. During the recent 
Presidential campaign, the Tribune quoted ex- 
tensively from the Woman’s Journat, and 
urged the election of President Grant as a step 
towards the universal enfranchisement of Wo- 
man. Every week, it flamed with Woman 
Suffrage editorials and predicted that the votes 
of the women of Utah would eventually put an 
end to polygamy. 

Now, for the sake of a temporary advan- 
tage, the Tribune opposes Woman Suffrage and 
says: 

As a proof that we may expect to be abused 
by both factions, we call attention to the fact 
that when, a short time ago, we commended 
the proposed disapproval by Congress of the 
“Woman Suffrage Act,” of Utah, the Herald 
pounced on us most savagely ; and when, a few 
days later, we corrected Mr. Claggett’s asser- 
tion that there was nota free press in Utah, 
Pee Wee went for us unmercifully. Now, no 
sane man, who is in the least degree familiar 
with Utah affairs, will deny that the bill refer- 
red to was a dodge of the Church powers to neu- 
tralize Gentile votes. Such being the fact, 
both in anticipation and reality, we affirm it 
should be repealed. 

Speaking of arecent municipal election at 
Lehi, the Salt Lake Tribune says: 

From a gentleman just up from Lehi, we 
learn that the recent election there for city of- 
ficials was a very exciting affair. The Peo- 
ple’s ticket (liberal), polling a very heavy vote, 
in fact so large as to warrant the contesting of 
the election. Our informant states that the 
Bishop’s party polled 206 votes including wo- 
men, while the Liberals made the fine score of 
165. Itissaid the polls were closed at noon 
for an hour, but during the time a wagon load 
of women were admitted to vote and the polls 
again closed until time was up. Give us the 
registration law and repeal Woman Suffrage in 
Utah, and then another wedge will be driven. 

The following letter appears, without con- 
tradiction, in the same paper, entitled : 

Tooe.e Ciry, Feb. 12, 1873. 


Editor of the Salt Lake Tribune : 

As nearly everybody in the country is 
having his little say on the vexed Utah prob- 
lem, I do not see any good reason why I should 
refrain from speaking my piece. Itis very true 
that I am one of those ‘‘carpet-bag” fellows 
that we read so much about, though I was 
born and raised in Uncle Sam’s country, and 
consequently claim rights—even in Utah— 
that the human family are bound to respect. 
It isthose rights, which I hold dear, and that 
are now abridged by the Territorial laws of 
this Commonwealth, that I propose briefly to 
refer to. In doing this, I hope to have credit 
for candor, and, moreover, I want it distinctly 
understood that I believe the mass of the Mor- 
mon people would be benefited by having the 
laws of the Territory so revised as to give to 
us a Republican rule or form of government, in- 
stead of the anomalous rule that is said to be 
“revealed” to Brigham Young by ‘The Lord’ 
for the guidance and government of “this peo- 
ple.” If ‘the Lord, in his divine capacity, has 
been interposing in Utah affairs more than he 
has with the affairs of other States and Terri- 
tories in this Union, we want to know it, so as 
to know where and how to locate him in the 
future. All nature cries out, however, that we 
have a divine ruler over this universe; and it 
is thought by people generally that our divine 
ruler is just. Hence, I conclude that the idea 
advanced by the Priesthood in Utah, that the 
Lord is revealing to them a rule for their faith 
and practices, is humbuggery in the extreme. 
Under our government there is a free tolera- 
tion of religious opinion, only so far as it does 
not come in conflict with vested rights, belong- 
ing to the citizen, under the laws of the land. 
Whenever this happens—that any religious 
sect or denomination sets itself up asthe gov- 
erning power, in any State or Territory of this 
Union, I say, put 1T pown, even though it be 
at the expense of a free toleration of religious 
opinion. Some people may argue that the 
laws of the Territory are not oppressive in 
their bearing upon non-Mormon residents, 
though Iknow to the contrary, and so does 
every reasonable man know it, who has taken 
the trouble upon himself to carefully read. 
The act, conferring upon women the elective 
franchise, shows that an alien woman is made 
a citizen, and armed with the ballot, in viola- 
tion of the naturalization laws of the United 
States! Itis alsoplain to be seen that any 
little girl, even though she were not old enough 





to speak plain, might vote, that is, if she hap- 
pare to be a citizen’s daughter. The election 
aw of the Territory, and the ab >ve enactment, 
relative to Woman Suffrage, appear to me to 
be a compound of villainous humbuggery, that 
citizens of Utah (non Mormons) should not 
tolerate, if there is any show for redress, either 
through Congressional interference, or other- 
wise. Itis a true saying, that a cat without 
claws would have but a poor chance to make 
a fight in His Satanic Majesty’s dominions. In 
like manner do I look upon the pitiable situa- 
tion of non-Mormons in this Territory, who 

are now proscribed by the abominable election 
laws and Woman Suffrage. The marking of 
ballots, the denial to the Board of Election 
the right to canvass the ballots and announce 

the result, the voting of women and children 

(some say mules), is altogether too much lever- 

age against us, and for all the good that it 

will do us we might just as well stay away 
from the polls. There are numerous other 

laws standing upon the statutes of the Territo- 
ry that I would like to see reconstructed, 

though none of them are of as great and vital 

importance as those referred to above. For if 

we can have an equal chance at the ballot box, 
and have polygamy suppressed by Uncle Sam, 
that is the most that we want just now, as the 
influx of immigrants opposed to Church rule, un- 
der any circumstances, would speedily work 
the desired change. In conclusion, on this 
subject, I will here state that I lrave already 
said enough against the laws of the Territory 
in this to keep the Herald man and his long- 
winded correspondent “chawing” for the next 
four weeks. 

The Territorial Suffrage Act, which we pub- 
lish elsewhere in full, expressly limits suffrage 
to women, who are over twenty-one years of 
age, and recognizes an unnaturalized woman as 
a citizen only when she is the wife, widow, or 
daughter of a citizen permanently resident in 
the Territory. 

We can understand perfectly well that the 
“Gentiles of Utah,” who are principally miners 
and unmarried men without families, feel ag- 
grieved at being outvoted by the Mormons, of 
whom a large portion are women. A husband, 
wife and grown up daughter count three at the 
polls, an unmarried man counts one. But, af- 
ter all, this is right. These women are entitled 
to representation. If the Gentile wishes to 
count three, let him also marry and rear chil- 
dren. 

We have no sympathy with Mormonism or 
any other form of Sectarianism. We abhor 
polygamy and long to see it suppressed. But 
the evil of Mormon rule is temporary. The 
disparity in numbers of Mormon and Gentile 
women will soon be reversed in favor of the 
Gentiles. Why then does the Salt Lake 7’ribune 
desert a true principle which, if maintained, 
will prove a permanent and inestimable benefit, 
for the sake of an immediate and temporary 
advantage ? 

That frauds may have been perpetrated in 
receiving the votes of women under age is very 
possible. But this is not the fault of the law, 
and affords no excuse for its repeal. Fraudu- 
lent voting is not confined to women. 

Hon. W. H. Hooper, the delegate of Utah, 
on the 29th of January, vindicated Woman 
Suffrage from the slanders of its opponents on 
the floor of the House of Representatives as 
follows : 

Three years ago, the Legislative Assembly 
of Utah adopted Female Suffrage. The gen- 
tleman from Montana sees in this another mon- 
strous instance of Mormon craft. The Mor- 
mons feared the loss of power, he says, by the 
gradual change of population, and increased 
their voting power by this method. If they 
had adopted it for the purpose stated by him it 
would not be discreditable to them. But though 
the Legislators of Utah are far-sighted men, in 
this instance, he gives them credit which they 
do not deserve. For the purpose of increasing 
voters that plan had not occurred to them. 

What are the facts, sir, connected with this 
movement? When the Legislative Assembly, 
which passed the Female Suffrage bill met, no 
less than two bills were before Congress hav- 
ing for their object the enfranchisement of the 
women of the Territory of Utah. Their friends 
argued that the enactment of such a law 
would practically solve the “Mormon problem.” 
“Give woman the ballot,” said they, ‘“‘and you 
bestow upon her the power to regulate the 
marriage relation and to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom imposed upon her in Utah.” 


To convince the country how utterly with- 
out foundation the popular assertions were, 
concerning the women of the Territory, some 
members of the Legislative Assembly were in 
favor of passing the law referred to; others fa- 
vored it, convinced of its propriety by the ar- 
guments of the friends of that great political 
reform. The bill became a law. The gentle- 
man will not consent that the Legislative As- 
sembly in this action shall be credited with 
correct motives for what even he does not de- 
ny is a correct thing. Sir, what is the real 
objection to this measure? Is it because the 
women vote, or because they do not vote as 
the gentleman would have them ? 


The gentleman from Montana makes an as- 
sertion concerning the ages of those who vote. 
I might contradict it, and say that he is misin- 
formed; that in this, as in other instances, he 
has believed the tales of slanderers. But let 
us examine this statement, and see how much 
foundation of truth it has. At the election 
held last August, in the Territory, for Delegate 
to Congress and members of the Legislative 
Assembly and other officers, the total vote 
polled was 22,913. Without any doubt Utah, 
at that time, had a population of atleast 120,- 
000. But suppose we throw off five thousand 
and call her population 115,000, what propor- 
tion does her vote bear tothis? Not one fifth. 
Her adult citizens of the United States of both 
sexes all having the riglit to vote, and yet the 
vote only reaching 22,913! I ask sir, where is 
the evidence in these figures of such an abuse 
of the ballot by women as the gentleman 
would have you believe exists there ? 

It is true, as the gentleman from Montana 
asserts, ‘That the Salt Lake City Council at 
tempted to prohibit the sale of liquor in Salt 
Lake City except by the corporation.” Fol- 
lowing in the course marked out by Maine and 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, the au- 
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thorities of Salt Lake sought to restrict and 

regulate the use of intoxicating liquors. Fail- 

ing to obtain the sanction of Judge Titus to 

their ordinance confining the sale of liquor to | 
the corporation shop, they attempted, as the 

gentleman from Montana asserts, “to get 

around that decision” by levying a tax so 

great that it should be impossible for saloon- 

keepers to pay it. They fixed the dram-shop 

license at $3600 per annum. They hoped this 

tax would be a prohibitory one. They hoped 

by this means to prevent the establishmest of 
drinking saloons. They hoped tu turn the 

current of vice away from Salt Lake City. 

They failed; first, because two or three men 

were able to pay the enormous license fees 

and still keep their dram shops open, and then 

dozens of men, encouraged by the Federal offi- 
cers and judges, opened drinking saloons, re- 
fused to pay license, and defied, and still con- 
tinue to defy, all efforts ot the city authorities 
to the contrary. 

If a summons is served by a Salt Lake City 
policeman, on a dram-shop keeepet, he rushes 
to the Federal court for a writ of prohibition, 
and to the telegraphic agent of the Associated 
Press with a tale of Mormon persecution. If 
a Woman of the town, plying her trade, is ar- 


per. The duties of citizenship should not be them the right to vote or nothing. This is all 
gross; thousands of women have no homes; | wrong,I think; before we take a fort we al- 
other thousands have no “functions” of spe- ways have to take the out-posts. So, in this 
cial importance to exercise—at least none | case, let us make the grand assault upon the 
which do not equally belong to men! main post—but, in advancing, let us take and 
Certain men, like Mr. Landels of the Eng- | hold every out-post within our reach. We must | 
lish Nonconformists, and foreign Protestants | remember, in advocating suffrage for Woman, | 
like M. Monod and Count Gasparin, have | that every law passed to give her additional 
written spiritual books full of subtle poison, | rights, or open up new fields of labor to her, 


adapted for the inmates of convents, that re- | prepares the public mind to aid in the final 


is “social’’ system, the Denver Tribune re- pe of a bagnio to pay; that such a fine was 
plies: “Our contemporary is evidently mis- | merely an advertisement for the place, as ev- 
taken. We would emulate St. Louis in many ery paper in the city published it. He asked 
things, but in this particular we beg to be ex- | that the mistress should be put on the same 
cused—even if our city ordinances had per- | footing as the girls who were unfortunate 
mitted, which they don’t.” | enough to become connected with her. Mr. 

In Michigan, the House Committee on | Soule, of Springfield, explained that the law 
Elections, last Friday week, reported, without | ¥48 Sufficient to answer every purpose, but 
recommendation, a joint resolution, granting , ‘be trouble was it was not enforced. The re- 
the franchise to women, giving as their rea- | Port was then accepted. The social evil will 


ligion ‘Is designed to supply a safety-valve for | 
the emotional and affective side of women, to 
deepen their natural tendency to patient self- 
sacrifice, to encourage in them a condition of | 
passive receptivity, and, above all, to make 
them so domestic in habits and wishes as to 
limit their entire horizon by the boundaries of 
home, and make them glad and proud to be 
the dependants and humble assistants of | 
men.” 

Such nonsense and poison as this should be 
cast out of every home in America; every 


movement of giving her the ballot. 

I believe the day is not far distant when 
women will vote in every State in the Union, 
and when that day comes our government, 
State and national, will be better, fairer and 
more just than itis now when administer- 
ed by men alone. 

Please send me a few printed copies of the 
Memorial for the use of the Committee—also, 
samples of the various printed pamphlets you 
have for sale. I am, very respectfully, 


son for so doing, that the time had not arrived 
for deciding so important a matter, and that 
there is not a sufficient popular demand for 
this change to warrant recommending it to 
this Legislature. 

Emily Faithful’s lecture on, “The Best So- 
ciety,” this week, in Tremont Temple, was 


| fairly attended, and well received. She also 





lunched with the Ladies Club, and gave some 
account of her work in England. Miss Faith- 
full is obliged to leave the country much soon- 





Jas. B. BRADWELL. 


be suppressed when women are made voters ; 
never till then. 


Among the numerous curiosities and ab- 
surdities of English Statute law is another, de- 
veloped only this week. A man was convict- 
ed of indecently insulting a lady in a railway 
carriage, and about to be sentenced to appro- 
priate punishment, when his counsel called the 
attention of the magistrate to the fact that the 
Superior Courts bad decided that there could 
be no indictment where only one woman is in- 











rested for a violation of the ordinance against 


harlotry, she flies to the Federal judge for a writ | 


of habeas corpus. Salt Lake City is not the 
peaceable, well-ordered, virtuous city it was. 
Gaming hells, houses of ill-fame, and rum- 
shops, which once were strangers to its streets 
test the strength of the city corporation and 
the legality of its ordinances. It is not nec- 
essary for me to state here under whose pro- 
tection and counsel they thrive, or from whom 
they receive encouragement to defy the city 
authorities. 


- —-- —_—_ 


OUR SALVATION. 


An eminent bishop in the Roman church 
recently wrote to Father Hyacinthe that: 
“There is no salvation for France except in a 
powerful awakening of a religious sentiment.” 
There are many in America who believe that 
the salvation of the Republic depends upon a 
powerful awakening of the sentiments of jus- 
tice and honesty, and the putting of them in 
practice. 

We find a newspaper paragraph to the effect 
that Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Church, 
wants it understood that he is fully committed 
to the doctrine of Woman Suffrage. Hethinks 
that we have come upon sucha corrupt period 
in our governmental affairs, that nothing but 
Woman Suffrage will save us. 

Just, now, President Figueras of the Spanish 
Republic, is being written up, and we are told 
that argumentative quibbling and casuistical 
artifice are quite foreign to him. “He is 
openness and frankness itself. He is sure of the 
truth, and has nothing to conceal. His faith 
in the Republican idea has been long proven 
and is serene, and his fidelity to it has never 
swerved amid the sternest trials.” 

This, we are happy to believe, is the position 
occupied by the leading men and women in 
Europe and America, who have considered the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, and admit its 
justness. They have faith, are sure of the 
truth, with a fidelity which will never swerve. 

No two subjects are now so thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the American press as Woman’s 
Rights, and compulsory education. To some 
extent the one is the handmaiden of the other, 
and for the moment we are specially interest- 
ed in the former. Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm 
has recently published an article on “The Po- 
litical Influence of Impure Women,” in which 
she makes startling statements, drawn, we may 
presume, from her extensive observations at 
Washington, and other capitals. She claims 
that, in our criminal courts, women like Josie 
Mansfield and Laura Fair exercise a very un- 
due influence on jurors. France has long 
been ruled by bad women, and this country, 
says Mrs. Swisshelm, has copied her in this re 
spect. Shesays: “Instead of the ennobling 
influence which English women have exerted 
on the politics of their country, we have the 
Pompadour power here, with its baleful breath. 
In every capital, State and national, in every 
court of justice, our Josie Mansfields wield a 
power little suspected by that mass of good 
and pure women who have been trained to 
think politics as low and out of their sphere.” 

This isa grave charge, with much of truth 
in it, as all men know, and as the records of 
our courts show. The Christian women of 
America, “‘Who have been dipped in a weak 
solution of accomplishments,’ and who start, 
tremblingly asking what is their duty, should 
think seriously of this state of affairs, before 
they throw stones at such of their sisters as 
are anxious to exert an influence in the gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Swisshelm says: “Women of 
impure lives govern us now, through their im- 
pure influence on Legislatures, judiciaries, and 
juries, exclusively masculine; and nothing but 
women in authority can remand them to their 
proper sphere, if they have any.” 

The revolution will roll on as speedily as 
mer and women get their eyes opened to the 
existing state of things. To this end a vast 
amount of education is to be done, among men 
as well as women. And although such relig- 
ious papers as the Independent and Mr. Beech- 
er’s Christian Union, speak out boldly for “Wo- 
man’s Rights,” there are others still groping in 
the dark. We find the Advocate, a Methodist 
paper published in New York city, saying in a 
recent issue: “There is no insisting on the 
so-called Woman’s Rights; these, indeed, she 
should not seek; nor has she time for the 
grosser duties ofeitizenship if she would exer- 
cise the functions’ which lie nearer home and 
are legitimately hers.” 

Strange teaching, that, from a Christian pa- 


/ 


mother should teach her daughter to trample 

it under foot, and take her stand by the side of 

her brothers. And if any man preaches such 
a psendo-gospel to his wife, it ought to be suf- 
ficient eause for a divorce. We have had too 

| much “passive receptivity” already; give us a 

| little clear-headed action. 

FULLER-WALKER. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
| Visitors will be carried within eight miles 
| ofthe Yo Semite Valley, next season. 

The forests are being so rapidly consumed 
in Russia, that it is proposed to prohibit the 
| use of any other fuel than coal, on locomotives. 


| The Lower House of the Indiana Legisla- 
| ture has passed a bill declaring women eligi- 
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THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE. 


er than she expected, on account of the disa- | sulted, and such appears to be the case. The 
| greement of our climate with her health | rascal went scot-free, because he had not been 
which both she and her friends regret. | guilty of indecencies in the presence of two or 
| The number of English silk umbrellas | ™°re ladies. Now that publivity has been 
| smuggled into America yearly, by tourists and | given to this state of the law, it may be presum- 
| 


| 
| 


the employees of the steamship companies, | ed that such cases will be of common occur- 


| has been increasing so rapidly that the New | fence. It is not, perhaps, unrighteous to ex- 


York trade has been thoroughly ruined, and press the hope that the first victims may be 
ladies belonging to the families of the judges 


there is hardly one house that can afford to | 
keep a stock. The Committee appointed by | who so construed the law, or the legislators 
the American Umbrella Association has dis- | Wo framed it, 


LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER, 


My Dear JouRNAL:—According to pre- 
vious arrangement, your correspondent ap 
peared before the members of the Legislature 
of Hlinois, to present our Memorial and argue 
its claims to respectful consideration. A large 
audience of citizens, as well as members, greet- 
ed her, and listened with flattering interest. 
Nothing is more indicative of the growth of 
our cause and the favor of the general public, 
than the manuer in which we are now receiv- 
ed by the most intelligent people. Reason 
is already giving her assent; Prejudice lifts her 
skinny old arm to turn us aside, but Truth is 
beginning to wield that fine sword that divides 
asunder even joinis and marrow. 

We have work to do, and hard work, and 
plenty of it—but it is manifest that the labor 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. And whoso 
looks out at the prospect, cannot but see that 
it is the spirit of the Lord that is moving this 
forward—that the great consummation of the 
work set apart for this nation is near at hand. 
When the bud puts forth its tender greenness, 
and the voice of singing birds is heard, then 
know that the Spring-time is at the door. 

I cannot fail to mention the fact, that the 
Governor was very cordial in his congratula- 
tions, showing that one man in high places was 
not ashamed to show a deep sympathy in our 
work. I remember how jubilant we felt when 
some few friends of the slave got into places of 
power; shall we not rejoice equally when some 
of the good and noble of the land acknowledge 
our cause as true, and its advocates worthy of 
honor rather than contumely ? 

The greatest credit is due to Judge Brad- 
well for his wise and generous efforts to make 
the arrangements thorough and perfect. In 
the absence of the presiding officer of the 
House, on account of illness, Judge Bradwell, 
as one of the Special Committee on Suffrage 
presided with distinguished ability, and at the 
close of my lecture called for a vote of those in 
favor of granting Woman equal rights as cit 
izens. 

A rousing ‘“‘aye’’ was given, and when the 
nays were called for, not one answered. “A 
unanimous vote,” said the Judge, amid the 
hearty laugh and cheer of the retiring audi- 
ence. 

This is likely to be the last presentation of 
the season with us—as on coming to Ohio the 
Special] Committee think that the near ap- 
proach of the Constitutional Convention makes 
it wise to reserve all the forces of the State for 
that occasion. H. M. T. C. 


LETTER FROM HON, JAS. W. BRADWELL, 


GENERAL AsssEMBLY, STATE OF ILLINOIg, 
HouskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 22, 1873. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


DEAR FRIEND:—Our cause is progressing 
finely here. The Memorial of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, was by Mrs. Cut- 
ler presented to the Governor,and by him 


House it was referred to a special Committee 
of seven, a large majority of which Committee 
are in favor of granting the prayer of the 
Memorial. The House of Representatives 
voted to give Mrs. Cutler their Hall on Tuesday 
evening, for the purpose of presenting her 
views on the Memorial. Had you been here 
and seen that crowded hall and gallery, listen- 
ing with breathless attention for one hour and a 
half, to the persuasive and eloquent words of 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, without manifesting 
the least impatience, or a single person at- 
tempting to leave, you would not only have 
rejoiced at the interest manifest in the cause 
here, but been proud of Mrs. Cutler as one of 
its ablest advocates. The meeting was agrand 
success. At the close, the audience without a 
dissenting voice, voted in favor of the prayer 
of the Memorial. 

I will, from time to time, during the Winter, 
let you know how we progress here. Some of 
our friends in this State, say they want no 
special legislation in favor of Women; give 





placed before the General Assembly. In the | 


ble for any office filled by executive appoint- 
ment or legislature election. 

An article on “Forest Conservatories,” er- 
roneously credited by usto “M. F. E.,” last 
week, was a quotation from “Highways and 
Byways of New England,” by Wilson Flagg. 

The State Industrial Home for Girls, at 
White Sulphur Springs, Delaware County, O., 
was burned on the 23d ult. There werein the 
Institution at the time, 153 persons. 

The Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion has adopted a section, making women of 
twenry-one years or over eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school 
laws of the State. 


Representative Lamb in the House, and 
Senator Emerson in the Senate, have each 
introduced a joint resolution, looking to an 
Amendment of the Constitution of Michigan 
so as to allow women to vote. 

Pennsylvania proposes a Constitutional 
Amendment, making votingcompulsory. But 
this is a wrong principle; people who prefer to 
be governed by others should be allowed to 
stay away from the polls. 

A remonstrance has been presented from 
Julia Ward Howe, 8S. E. Sewall, and others 
against the further grant of land to the Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
women shall be admitted to its advantages 
upon the same terms as men. 


At the annual town meeting in Truro, Mass., 


the School Committee. It was voted to raise 
for State aid to dependents of volunteers; 
$2000 for support of schools, 


great credit in the House of Representatives, 
by moving an amendment to the Colorado Bill, 
making the establishment of Woman Suffrage 
a condition of her admission; also by procur- 
ing an indefinite postponement of the “Utah 
Bill.” 

A number of the high-toned Ritualistic wo- 
men in London, have concluded that it is all 
wrong to have churches cared for and cleansed 
by hirelings,so they have formed themselves 
into a society of ““Phavbes,”’ and do the sweep- 
ing, dusting and scrubbing with their own del- 
icate hands. An example for our devout wo- 
men. 


A young woman’s mother preferred a charge 
of vagrancy against her daughter, in New York, 
lately, in order to prevent her living with a 
man in an unmarried state, but upon the man, 
in answer to the judge, acknowledging the 
girl as his wife, she was discharged, the jus- 
tice saying such acknowledgment made them 
legally man and wife. 


A miserable English char-woman had the au- 
dacity to call the Earl of Winchelsea to court 

for debt, and his lordship treated the matter 
| with contempt. An execution was issued 
against his goods and chattels. The officer 
with the writ was resisted by a legion of fiun- 
keys, whom he first whipped and then sued. 
The char-woman got her money. 

The Legislature of Maine has adjourned. 
It has been an ordinarily good one. It has 
done something, and tried to do a good deal. | 
It has passed 377 acts and 109 resolves. It | 
has tinkered a good many laws, for better or | 
for worse, abolished prize-fighting, made it. 
lawful and proper to drink cider, and it al- | 
most allowed the women to vote. 


The wife of Senator Stewart, of Nevada has | 
just returned from Europe, where she has been 
five years attending to the education of her 
daughters. Itis said she spent most of her 
time in the schools in which herdaughters were 
placed, ‘sharing their studies, She says she 
does not approve of mothers not keeping pace 
with their daughters. 

The St. Louis Democrat, having asserted 
that Denver is preparing to adopt the St. Lou- 








Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California, did himself 


covered that nearly every passenger returning 
from Europe brings several silk unbrellas for 
himself and his friends, without paying duty. 


Woman’s Rights have at length been recog- 
nized in high quarters in England. A depart- 
ment of the civil service, known as the local 
government board, has just appointed a lady 
poor-law inspector at the very handsome sala- 
ry of $2000 a year, to report upon the domi- 
ciles and the treatment of children who are 
“boarded out,” after the system which is gen- 
erally adopted in Scotland. Mrs. Nassau Sen- 
ior is the lady upon whom this distinction has 
been conferred. 

The women of Philadelphia are taking a live- 
ly interest in the centennial celebration. In re- 
sponse to an invitation from Mrs. Bishop Simp- 
son, Mrs. Burdett, Mrs. A. W. Rand, Mrs. T. 
S. Parvin, General N.S. Brinton, James L. 
Claghorn, Esq., Hon. Robert M. Foust and 


an address on ‘‘Woman’s Relation to the Cen- 
tennial,” in the chapel of the Arch Street M. 
E. Chureh, Broad and Arch Streets on Satur- 
day. 





the meaning of the social evil controversy ncw 
agitating St. Louis, and the possible danger 
to which women are exposed in consequence 





| the terrible statistics of Paris and other Euro- 


| pean cities, furnished this week by Mary F. 
| Davis, of Orange, N. J. The facts therein 


ca demand the ballot. 


| and domestic happiness. 


The Iowa Legislature adjourned on the 20th 
ult. Among the last acts was the adoption 
of the following preamble and resolution offer- 
ed by Senator Beardsly :— 

Whereas, This General Assembly has had 
employed as permanent and temporary clerks 
several ladies, all of whom have discharged 
their respective duties in a thoroughly prompt 
and efficient manner; therefore, 

Resolved, That we cheerfully bear testimony 
to the ability and faithfulness of these clerks, 
and express our judgment that the employ- 
ment of ladies in this capacity is no longer an 
experiment, and that we cordially commend 
their employment to future General Asssem- 
blies. Adopted. 

The hymn “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
which has touched more hearts than any oth- 
er modern composition, was written by Miss 
Sarah Fuller Fowler, of London, Eng., who 
died as Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, in 1849. It was 
not much sung in this community a dozen 
years ago, though in a few of the books; but 
it was a great favorite with the late Theodore 
| Parker, who frequently gave it out to his con- 

gregation, and, at his death, directed atten- 
tion to it by enjoining that it should be sung 
at his funeral. 
| first position in the hearts of all reverent be- 
| lievers. 


| In Maine, unfortunate and vicious girls are, 
| hereafter, to be provided with homes in the 
State Industrial School for Girls, that is to be 
‘ocated in Hallowell. Girls committed to the 
| schoul, for any cause, may be bound to service, 
| or apprenticed, with the agreement that they 
will be well used and cared for. Girls arraign- 


| ed for misdemeanors, others than those pun- 








| ished by imprisonment or death, may be sent 


to this school, where they may receive the 
benefit of reformatory influences, instead of 
being thrown into the County jail, along with 
hardened and perverse criminals. The girls 
are to be instructed in the branches of useful 
knowledge adapted to their age and capacity, 
in household employments, needle-work, ete. 


The report of the Judiciary Committee that 
the bill punishing persons keeping houses of 
ill-fame, by imprisonment, in addition to fine, 
ought not to pass, came up on the question of 
acceptance, last week. Mr. Bowker, of Bos- 
ton, who introduced the bill, contended that 
a fine was not sufficient penalty for the keep- 


Since then it has risen to the | 


others, Mrs. M. E. Bronson Clark delivered | 


| Let every woman who wishes to understand | 


unless on condition that | of their exclusion from political power, read | 


The London Court Journal informs us that 
a memorial to Mr. Disraeli is in circulation 
for signature, by women only, thanking him 
for the services he has rendered for some years 
in favor of giving votes to women who have a 
property qualification. It adds—‘‘Your me- 
morialists pray that you will further aid the 
cause of just representation by giving to the 
bill to remove the electoral disabilities of wo- 
men, the weight of your advocacy, when next 
it shall be brought before the House of Com- 
mons, and your support as leader of the Con- 
servative party, in influencing votes in its fav- 
or. They respectfully suggest, that by taking 
such a course, you would assist in compieting 
in a truly constitutional manner, that great 
and beneficent measure of reform based on 
household suffrage, with which your name 
must ever be associated in the annals of the 
country.”” A memorial is also to be presented 
to Mr. Gladstone, praying that he will, on be- 
half of the government, give his support to the 
bill. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 

Cure for Cough or Cold.—As soon as 
there is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, 
with difficulty of breathing, or indication of 
Cough, take during the day a few ‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Trooches.” 


Perry Davis’ Pain Killer.—Every 





Betsey H. Holsbery was elected a member of | stated ought to make every woman in Ameri- | 


day affords new proofs of the peculiar effects 
of this preparation. In cases where a disorder 


| 


| 


It is time they were | ed condition of the stomach, liver and bowels 
the sum of $4000, to defray town charges, and | known and heeded by every friend of purity | is combined with great debility, nervous weak- 


ness, and intense melancholy, its effects are 
| most beneficial and wonderful. It should be 
kept by every family. 





Palmer Jacobs & Co.—The establish- 
ment of Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co, which, 
previous to the great fire in November, was lo- 
| cated upon Washington Street, has since been 
removed to No. 148 Tremont Street, between 
Temple Place and West Street, where the 
firm has light and airy apartments, and far bet- 
ter accommodations than in its previous quar- 
ters. There are few mercantile houses in Bos- 
ton of earlier origin, and certainly none which 
has maintained a higher reputation for fair and 
honorable dealing, than the house which was 
established fifty years ago by the late Benjamin 
Jacobs, and which has made a specialty of dry 
goods for housekeeping purposes, ever since 
its formation. The house imports and sells 
large quantities of housekeeping goods of the 
finest quality : from the most celebrated manu- 
factories of the continent, including linens and 
embroideries cf the most beautiful patterns and 





| 
} 


styles. The firm has had large experience in 
the selection of goods for the American mar- 
ket, and on account ofits European connections 
is enabled to obtain them at the very lowest 
cash prices, the benefits of which are fully given 


to the patrons of the house. The new store is 


| a model of beauty and convenience, and is well 


| 


| 





adapted for displaying the tasty and beautiful 
wares offered for sale. It is well lighted, airy, 
commodious and well arranged for easy en- 
trance and exit. Here in contrast with plain 
white goods, are Vienna tapestries, with their 
wonderful combinations of coloring and elabo- 
rate designs, piano covers in dark rich siades 
and lighter colors, eider down quiltsin silk and 
cretonne, all mingled to display each to the best 
possible advantage. The tapestries include” 
covers for tables or pianos of beautiful work | 
manship and tasty design, most of them hav- 
ing been manufactured for the firm. The lo- 
cation of the new store isin the busiest part of 
one of our busiest thoroughfares, and is with- 
in easy reach of all the depots, the horse-cars 
passing the Tremont Street entrance at all 
hours. The firm is to be commended for the 
taste displayed in the selection of this most 
eligibl> site, and its patrons are to be congratu- 
lated, inasmuch as hereafter the pleasure of 
their shopping will be much increased. 
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POETRY. 


(For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 


STILL YOUNG TO THEE. 


BY ARMSTEAD 0. GRUBB. 








Ye who, at morn, with playful hands, 

Hastening the while to work again, 
Throw kisses to the wife who stands 

With face against the window pane. 
Who, looking o’er the lawn, where flowers 

Bloom round the children at their play, 
Sends her “good bye,” to make the hours 

Bloom as the flowers through all the day. 
At eve, whose footsteps in the hall 

And welcome home in tender words, 
Bright as the sunshine on yon fall, 

Are sweeter far than songs of birds. 
Prize her, above the wealth of lands, 

Or treasures of the hidden mine; 
Lighten the labors of her hands 

And hold them tenderly in thine. 


And if, at length, upon her face 
The marks of care or age you see, 
Let watchful love each line erase 
And let her still be young to thee. 
—Kirkwood, 1873. 





[For the WomAN’s JOURNAL.) 
MARCH SONG. 


BY E. C. L. 


From the German. 
The waiting earth, as if bewildered, lieth; 
The fields are silent and the woods are still; 
A dusky veil athwart the heaven hangeth, 
And from the mountain-hights the winds blow 
chill. 
Yet, as we listen, sounds a deepening moaning, 
And secret-laden whispers stir the air, 
Filling each soul with warm and rich foreboding 
Of what, ere Jong, shal! blossom full and fair. 
The breaking clouds move swiftly o’er the heavens, 
The swelling brooklet rushes through the vale, 
Anon soft snow-flakes crowd in swift succession, 
Or quickly yield to straying sunbeams pale. 
And, mid these rich, yet awe-creating warnings, 
Amid these hopes, so fraught with anxious pain, 
A mighty song, the rushing winds are singing, 
And “Spring is coming”’ is the glad refrain. 
must away, far from the city’s thronging, 
Through wood and field my charméd feet press on; 
Here rise and fall the storm’s hoarse diapason, 
And, deeply moved, I shout in unison. 
O painfni yearnings, wild and dark emotions, 
That in the tossing burning heart arise, 
Until, with magic touch, these stormy passions 
The Spring of Love transforms and glorifies! 
(For the WomMAN’s JOURNAL.] 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY LUCY M. CREEMER. 


’Tis her own gentle smile, and it speaks to me, 
Of midsummer days, so sunny and bright; 
And the swift, merry glance of her soft, grey eye, 
It gives sweet proof that her heart is light. 
Then, the soft, peach bloom on her youthful cheek; 
It tells its story of childhood’s health; 
And the loving words which her red lips drop, 
Are the overflow of the young soul’s wealth. 
Oh! that golden wealth of the sweet young soul! 
Which knows no sorrow, and bears no care; 
How lavish it seems, as pouring it forth, 
It gilds the grim world with its radiance rare. 
Not as in our late years, do earth's towering spires, 
Alone claim the brightness, and shimmer with light; 
But the tiniest floweret that blooms by the way, 
Is arrayed in rich robes, where, youth’s diamonds 
flash bright. 
Sweet soul, wouldst thou keep the rare wealth of thy 
heart 
Unsullied and pure as the dew-drops from heaven? 
Then hoard not a jewel, nor atom of gold, 
But give them as free as to thee they were given. 
Kind words, loving thoughts, gentle acts, are for all; 
Some soul is defrauded if aught we retain, 
And the moth and the rust will deface and corrupt, 
And we find, at the last, only dust will remain. 
Then lavish thy wealth, and be never afraid 
What the heart useth well the dear God will replace. 
Give thou freely of all, and when age creepeth on, 
Even then, shall thy heart retain childhood’s rich 
grace. 
—New Haven, Feb. 24. 





THIRZA. 


BY KATE TRUE, 

“Coming, coming!” sang or called a sweet 
voice; and “coming, coming,’’ echoed our 
friend, the old mountain, just behind the house. 

Grandpa sprang from his chair and went out 
hastily for nis lantern, for night had settled 
down upon us. The “women folks” peered 
from the windows, while old Jess, the lazy 
watch-dog, growled disapproval from the door- 
step. 

Ten seconds before, each of the party held 
either a paper or a letter, for the farm-boy had 
returned «rom the village post-office, well la- 
den, and we, who had loudly proclaimed our 
delight at our freedom from restraint and con- 
ventionalities, found ourselves still of the earth, 
earthy, as we pored over the “latest intelli- 
gence.” 

“Who is it? what is it?” we ask, eagerly; 
but no one answers, and over the rush and 
roar of the river there come floating to us 
the musical notes—“coming, coming.” This 
time grandpa answers with a sailor’s “aye, 
aye,” and walks down the roadway swinging 
his lantern. The light plays and dances 
among the maple leaves over his head, flits 
here and there on tall weeds by the way-side, 
and flashes ever and anon on the river. To 
us, still in the doorway, it is all a mystery— 
the song-like call, the evident understanding 
of the household, the black darkness of the 
night, and a woman’s arrival, amid the dark- 
ness, across the treacherous, rocky stream. 
What could it mean? We repeat the ques- 





tion, and step boldly out near the open win- 
dows, from which some of our party are still 
gazing, and the only reply was: “Thirza wants 
to cross.” 

“Thirza, Thirza,” we say; what a musical 
name! We saw it in the country churchyard 
yesterday, and pondered on it, while we pluck- 
ed the rank weeds from an unknown grave. 
“Thirza, beloved wife, aged thirty.’ “Thirza 
the daughter, aged nineteen,” and the little in- 
fant of afew months. We read a family his- 
tory then and there from the tomb-stones, and 
straightway looked over our brain-stores to 
find its origin, but nothing came to us, and we 
walked home with the name still in our ears, 
never dreaming we should yet see one bearing 
it. All the longsummer afternoon we thought 
of the women who had been, but were not, 
and none had ever known outside of the little 
town a living Thirza. 

Could we but enter a much-loved library, 
how soon our queries would be set at rest. We 
would then search out its hidden meaning, 
find its origin and story, but perhaps, in so do- 
ing, spoil its poetry. Such things had happen- 
ed; and we could not decide whether it meant 
high or low, queenly or servile, whether Greek 
maidens had answered to it, or dusky damsels 
smiled, when the voice of love pronounced it. 
We could only fancy it bestowed on some love- 
ly girl or brave woman, and to us it should 
mean “noble.”’ Suddenly, out of the dark- 
ness, it came to us again. 

“Thirza wants to cross,” said the old lady; 
and, regardless of dampness or darkness, we 
went down the roadway, following the lan- 
tern. We could not follow it long, for soon 
the old man began to descend the steep and cir- 
cuitous path leading down to the river’s brink. 

We leaned against a friendly maple, and lis- 
tened. A rattle of the boat-chain onthe rock 
where it was fastened,a grating sound as it 
was pushed off from the shore, and the shouts 
from the other bank to “look out,” “keep her 
steady,” “go to the left,” and other cautions 
which the danger made necessary. No smooth 
surface allowed the use of oars, but in their 
place the solitary boatman uses his long pole 
with skill and care, avoiding the hidden rock, 
giving large ones a close embrace, and shoot- 
ing in and out against the force of the current. 

With darkness came danger, and why should 
this woman brave it, when the long summer 
days made it a pleasure? 

‘*Thirza comes to watch with a poor woman 
to-night. She waited to do her chores first.” 

“Tt, shall mean ‘self- denying,’ ‘noble,’ we said 
softly; and, as we spoke, the flat-bottomed 
boat landed on our little shore, and up the rug- 
ged stairway came the woman we were think- 
ing of. 

“Poor Thirza!” said grandma, as she went 
back to her knitting. ‘Poor girl! life is a 
tough thing to her.” 

“Why?” we asked, eagerly, as we once 
more put down the evening paper. 

“It is a long story, miss; asad story, too. 
You see she is kin to us. But you city folk 
don’t know much about such troubles.” 

“Grandma,” you perceive, is not “‘kin to us. 
We call her so, partly as an honorary title, 
partly from our need of such kinship; for of 
all our merry party, I question much if any 
are richin this way. 

“Grandma,”’ said we, ‘city folks’ have hearts, 
and in all my life I never found a true-heart- 
ec man or woman who did not at once re- 
spond to sorrow's call. I want that story; 
can I have it?” 

“Never heard of her before, did you?” 

“Never.” 

“Know anyone of her nam e?” 

“No; it is as beautiful as new.’’ 





“What do you care about it for ?”’ 

“She is a woman, grandma; and ‘poor wo- 
man’ unlocks the innermost door of my heart.” 

“You writing folks are queer ones,’ said | 
grandma; “but if you’re set on hearing it, I'll | 
tell you. Only let me strain the milk first.” 

We took up the paper again, but “news from 
Europe” or “news in brief” did not attract us. 
Through political reports and foreign intelli- 
gence, the echo of the call still lingers in our 
ears, 

Thirza—why had we not looked in her face ? 
Was she young and beautiful? Grandma call- 
ed her “poor girl,” but grandma’s snowy locks 
were nearing three-score and ten, and fifty 
seemed young to her. What had been this 
Thirza’s sorrow? How came she with that 
musical voice? The voice told of culture in 
two words—and what had such a woman to 
do with “chores?” Had she been educated 
above her neighbors, lifted up beyond her sur- 
roundings? or was she one of those sweet- 
scented wood-violets, one so loves to find ? 

This interest in an utter stranger was too 
uncommon to pass without remark. No won- 
der the old lady thought it “queer.” 

We walked up and down the piazza, waiting 
for grandma to begin her story; ‘ but strain- 
ing the milk” often proved a tedious process, 
especially when the farm-bands stood in the 
doorway of the milk-room, or lounged upon 
the steps talking of the crops or weather, 

Our walk was ended, for the night air grew 
chill. Grandma was preparing for bed, un- 
mindful of her promise. So we lounged in 
our room, listening to the ever precious song of 
the river, and dreamed of Thirza. 

With the song of the birds, the usual farm- 





yard chorus, and the brightness of early morn- 


ing, we left our bed, just as a sweet voice un- 
der our window said, “good morning.”” There 
was no mistaking it; the same had uttered the 
callon the night previous; and all ideas of 
bath and dressing vanished, as we leaned from 
the window to catch a glimpse of its owner. 


Standing before our front door we saw a tall, 
gracefu’ woman, with an old-fashioned sun- 
bonnet on her head, and her arms full of small 
squares, made of straw, the beginning, as we 
had already learned, of numerous palm-leaf 
hats. The woman played with the straws, 
which projected in all directions, as she talked 
with her friends. 

‘*Made all those last night, Thirza?” 

“Yes, my patient was quiet, and work keeps 
one awake. Good morning, I must cross over 
and get breakfast.’’ 

Again the well modulated voice, and well- 
bred air. Why did she look down so persis- 
tently? We had not seen the face hid by the 
ugly bonnet, we only caught one glimpse of 
the pretty rounded chin, and some pearly teeth 
—but woman, bonnet, teeth, and Thirza went 
down the dewy road, with the boy who had the 
boat-key. 

Poor Thirza, we said so. She passed from 
sight, tired fingers, a weary brain, and break- 
fast that must be. Who knows how many 
heart-aches she has woven into those bits of 
braid? She is crossing the river now, and 
reaches the other shore in safety, up the steep 
bank she is toiling, but there is neither peace 
or rest for her. 

There will come a time to you, oh, woman, 
brave of heart, and strong in well-doing, when 
you shall cross the last river and find awaiting 
you a welcome such as “eye hath not seen, or 
ear heard.” 

It was almost breakfast time, when we at 
last descended, and as we lingered over our 
coffee the spirit of chattiness fell upon grand- 
ma, and the promised story was ours, 

“T must not dress it up with fine words, for 
itis not my way, child, but in a homely way,I 
can tell you, and you can laugh at my green 
specs, or weep over the story; for my part, I 
can’t keep the tears back when I think of her 
sunny face as I knew her, and think of her 
now. 

“You see, Thirza was an only child, her folks 
were comfortable-to-do farmers, and sent her 
off to school when she was toung. She was 
always smart from a little chit, and always 
handsome. At fifteen she seemed as much a 
woman as most girls of twenty-three. She 
came home from school then to find her father 
dying slowly with a cancer, and her mother 
nearly heart-broken. TI conldn’t begin to tell 
you how that girl worked; she did everything 
—looked after the farm, nursed her father, 
made two or three trips to New York with 
him, to have operations performed, cheered up 
her mother, bought her a piano with her own 
savings, and brightened up the whole house 
with herself, and her songs. 

‘Her father died in a year and then her moth- 
er followed in three months. Thirza had the 
old home and a few thousand, for much of the 
old man’s money went to the doctors. She 
taught our school that summer and run the 
farm, besides keeping on in her studies she had 
learned at school. 

“The fellows far and near were crazy over 
her; some liked her beauty, others wanted her 
money, aud one poor young fellow who wor- 
shiped her for herself, carried off the prize. 
‘He did not want her money he said,’ and I 
think he proved it, for most of it was in stocks 
which were worthless, but he loved her all the 
same. She had a few hundreds left, and with 
this they rented a better farm and stocked it, 
selling the old one for enough to help them 
get a fair start. Together they worked, but 
somehow the brunt of it fell on Thirza, and in 


three years he was an invalid on her hands; | 


all his folks died of consumption, the old-fash- 
ioued, lingering kind, and he was took in the 
same way. 

“Their only child, a boy, was born the sec 
ond year, and he was the delight of both. The 
father never earned a penny after the first three 
years; he walked about the place, petted the 
boy, found fault with the farm hands, and grew 
fretful and peevish. 

“Thirza did not seem to mind it; she was al- 
ways gentle to him, and sometimes at night I 
have seen her rocking Johnny to sleep, with 
her chair close to her husband so he need not 
feel lonely. She knows German songs and 
some other foreign things, which I suppose you 
know all about, but I don’t; well, she used to 
sing these to the child in such a sweet way, it 
was better than going to meetin’. John, her 
husband that is, used to call her ‘Sunshine,’ 
and she used to call him ‘Col. Dare,’ becau:e 
he was such a bold, determined lover. 

“Poor John went at last, holding her hand in 
his, and blessing her with his last breath. She 
was an angel of light tohim. I never saw a 
girl more sorrow-stricken, for she was only a 
girl, you see, but a few months past sixteen, 
when she married him, and here she was a 
widow with a child to care for. 

“Her one thought seemed to be for the child 
—‘if | make a good man of him, I will be con- 
tent with my life-work,’ she used to say to 
me, 

“Some of us advised ber to sell the farm, 
which she had now quite paid for, and find a 
quiet place where her money would support 
Johnny and herself But no; ‘this is a good 


home,’ she said, ‘I will work for it still longer, 
and then the dear child will have a father’s 
memory ever about him.’ As I said, he had 
never earned a cent since he was first taken 
sick, but Thirza worked like a slave; she nev- 
er rested; her butter was the best in the mar- 
ket, her egg basket was always full, and her 
crops seldom failed. Two weeks before John 
died, she sold some cattle and paid the balance 
of the debt on the place, so her way was now 
clear to work and lay up something for the 
child. She worked as if she were driven; up 
early and late; braiding hats by night; churn- 
ing, spinning, knitting, weaving, and sewing 
in Winter, and in Summer, working out of 
doors, or in, as seemed necessary. She has 
done this for years, for that boy’s sake, and 
now he is twenty-one. Last week he brought 
a suit against his mother to obtain the proper- 
ty she had earned. He declares she has no 
right to anything but ber “thirds’’ and he 
claims all the rest.” 

“How can he?” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“Why, you see the law is on his side, and a 
few months ago he got acquainted with a girl 
he wants to marry; her folks are a miserable 
set and put her up to it. So much for man’s 
tender care. John always called her pet 
names, and loved her, but never did her the 
justice to secure her her own hard earnings. 
Yesterday, the boy told his mother he would 
give her a thousand dollars to leave the farm, 
and giveit upto him. It is her home, and 
dearer than all the world to her.’’ 

This time I uttered “Poor Thirza,” almost 
like a benediction. 

“What can she do, poor woman ?” P 

“Nothing,’”’ said grandpa, looking up from 
his paper; “no more than others have done be- 
fore her, only to submit; she raised the young 
viper, has given him a good education, and all 
the money he wanted to spend, and this is 
the reward. Change the laws if you want jus- 
tice.” 

“It is the hurt, Thirza says that is the worst 
to bear; she had built so many hopes on John- 
ny when he grew up, but now he is her foe.” 

“Ts he respected, will any 1espectable lawyer 
attend to the case?” 

“Oh, yes, he is our town clerk, and talks 
people over to his side—men’s ideas are too 
apt to settle on the side of the law.” 

It was hard to sit still and hear this, harder 
than they knew, for one who had rested se- 
curely in the thought of “rights enough,” and 
‘justice everywhere.” 

This was no fancy sketch, before our very 
door we had seen the suffering, brave, endur- 
ing woman, and even now the sunlight rested 
on the roof of the house she had made his 
through infinite toil and weariness, 

Honor, shame, indignation and grief strove 
for mastery in our hearts. Could such things 
be, and God’s sun still shine? Could such 
brave women be stabbed to the heart, and no 
voice out of all the world cry murder? It was 
too pitiful; I went down to the river and toss- 
ed one after another, small pebbles into the 
bubbling rapids, but neither the rush of the 
river, or the songs of the birds, soothed me, 
for wrong had been done, ahd over everything 
hung a pall as I thought of Thirza, 

Now, when cold winds whistle about our 
city home, I think of the lonely woman, 'still 
“doing chores,” while her heart cries out to 
him who has left her. “Coming coming, com- 
ing.’ — American Homes. 


—_-- - soe 


MORAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


I wrote, sometime since, to a friend in Lon- 
don, a lady well known in philanthropic cir 
cles there, about our “Social Education Soci- 
ety,’ Mrs. Chandler and other ladies started 
in New York, last yevr. In reply ‘she says: 

“Tam very glad of what you tell me about 
| the effects of the petition to Washington, rel- 
| ative to legalizing prostitution. I do hope, 
| however, that a group of people will hold to- 
gether, who may be prepared to act in any 
emergency ; for the policy of those who advo- 





as possible, mature their plans in secret, and 
slide them in unawares; and it is, as you say, 
easier to prevent bad legislation than to re- 
| peal it. The warfare here is as strong as 
ever, the opposition is, I think, stronger than 
ever, although there is not as much excite- 
ment about it as there was two years ago, 
when it was hoped to abolish these bad laws 
at once. I am glad you asked about the 
Shield, for I will send it you again, I shall be 
delighted to think that it is doing a little good 
in America, It has been found here much 
better to confine the attention of the society 
solely to the repeal of bad acts; not to join 
humanitary or creative work with it, as there 
is such an immense variety of opinion, rela- 
tive to attempts to reform society, but all can 
unite in repealing unjust laws. It is also 
found that only those societies seem to be ef 
ficient in which men and women work togeth- 
erin this matter; they are more permanent 
and effective than the separate societies. 

“The National Society is stirring up the 
various religious bodies, to take action in the 
matter. The annual meetings of the Metho- 
dists, the Friends, and the Scotch Presbyteri- 
‘ans, have all prepared protests for Parliament. 

“A society has been formed here called a 
‘Vigilance Committee for the defense of per- 
sonal rights.’ Miss Wolstenholme is the 





cate this male legislation, is to keep as quiet | 








moving spirit; it not only aids in this work, 

but looks after the rights of women and chil- 

dren, especially, whenever they seem to be in- 

vaded.” c.c. H, 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 23. 


HOW TO HELP POOR WOMEN, 





The Marlboro Mirror, in a very sensible ed- 
itorial on “Working Women,” urges those who 
now crowd, and suffer in cities, to “go to quiet, 
rural homes, where they could obtain adequate 
support, and be free from the temptations and 
vices of city life.” 

Hundreds of good families need help, and 
would gladly give good wages, with board, and 
comfortable homes to women who now starve 
in attics. 

It might be easily arranged through a Com- 
mittee in cities, which should be in communi- 
cation with the Select Men of each townin the 
State. 

Women who are willing to work in the coun- 
try, should apply to the City Board or Com- 
mittee, who will have from the select men, a 
list of respectable families, which need help. 

Thus the applicant would be sure of a good 
place, would save herself from poverty, or 
shame, and the State from unnecessary taxa- 
tion on her account. 

It is worse than folly, it is a sin to huddle in 
the city, asking for State aid, when all outside, 
there is a wide field for just such workers, with 
ample opportunity for every one of them, to 
earn an abundant, honest, and independent 
living. 

Why cannot the plan of co operation be- 
tween a city Board, and the town select men, 
Le tried. L. B. 

HUMOROUS. 

A creature of impulse—A foot-ball. 

A large family party—All of us! 

Corn-fields that require neither plowing nor 
sowing— The feet. 

An effective peace (piece) maker—A bull in 
a china-shop. 

Woman was made from a rib-bone; she 
loves ribbon(e)s to this day. 

“A bumper at parting,” as the drunken man 
said when he ran up against the post. 

It makes all the difference if you put Dr. be- 
fore instead of after a man’s name. 

If Adam is accountable for ‘consequential 
damages,” he will have a rough time of it. 

Difference between perseverance and obsti- 
nacy. One is a strong will, and the other is a 
strong won’t. 

In England, the friends of Tennyson and 
Joaquin Miller speak of them as the “Poet 
Laureate” and the “Poet Lariat,”’ respective- 
ly. 

Barnum having been thrice burned out, it 
is suggested by an unfeeling man from Boston 
that his name should be changed to that of 
Burn-em, 

A fema!e shop lifter, who was detected in 
the act of secreting some valuable lace in a 
New York dry-gouds store, the other day, stat- 
ed that she was unconscious of what she had 
done—that she had taken it in a fit of abstrac- 
tion. 

“Do you think I am a fool?” a violent man 
asked the late Rev. Dr. Bethune. ‘Really,’ 
replied the doctor, “I would not have ventured 
the assertion; but, now that you ask my opin- 
ion, I must say that I am not prepared to 
deny it.” 

A little hoy asked Dr. Burgess, the preacher, 
if he would have a light. ‘No, my child,” 
said the doctor, “I am one of the lights of the 
world.” “I wish, then,” replied the boy, “you 
were hung af the end of the alley, for it is a 
very dark one.” 

A society for the suppression of slang has 
been formed among the pupils of the girls’ high 
school of San Francisco. Said a reporter to 
oue of its members: ‘Your object is a praise- 
worthy one. Do you think you will succeed 
in eradicating conversational slang?” Said 
she, “You bet!” 

A Boston paper says: “A party of capital- 
ists, at Hartford, have bought Owen Munson’s 
grove of young oaks, and will soon eimploy a 
large force of men upon it, making the materi- 
al into Charter Oak relics. Those who have 
seen the wood pronounce it superior to any 
that has yet been used for that purpose.’’ 

It is no secret that Professor Agassiz is a 
strong opponent of the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection, Not long ago, he was intro- 
duced toa lady whom he was quite sure of 
having met before. She told him that he was 
mistaken. He laughingly replied: “Well, we 
have known each other, but L presume it was 
when we were both toads!” 

At aa religious gathering in Chicago, a few 
years since, one of the speakers was the vener- 
able Rev. Dr. Guodell. Broken in mind and 
body, but animated by the oceasion, the aged 
clergyman said: “Friends, | am fur on upon 
my journey toward the Celestial City; but I 
could vot help stopping on ny way to attend 
this meeting in Chicago.” Here a voice from 
the multitude was heard by all: “Chicago is 
not on that road.” The effect was electrical, 
especially upon the poor oid geutleman, who 
was so confused that he could say no more and 
was obliged to sit down. 

Alas that there should be so many poor souls 
who in this world and that which is to come, 
look forward to nothing that is substantially 
comfortable and satisfying! Here, for instance, 
is a veritable descendant of Saint Martha, who 
came into a neighbor’s house in Buflalo, a few 
days since, downcast, wearying with many 
cares and cumbered with much serving, “‘So 
much to do! cleaning, working, cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing and everything else! No rest! 
never was, never will be, for me!” 

“Oh yes,” said the good woman she addressed, 
“there will be a rest one day for us all—a long 
rest.” 

“Not for me! not for me !~"yas the reply. 
“Whenever | do die, there wik be certain to be 
resurrection the very next day! It would be 
just my luck!’’ 
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NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL COMMISSION. 


At a hearing before the New York Consti- 


tutional Commission in Albany, Tuesday even- must have been rejected. 


little if she had no right to speak in the public | place the thinking Woman in the subordinate 
assembly ; that natural right of all who are in | position she once occupied. 

earnest and love their fellows, would scarcely | She has tasted the cup of empire, she has 
have been dreamed of for her; if claimed, | ruled an election, she has been a prevailing 
But when a great-| voice in the land; and you can no more hush 


ing, Feb. 18, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, of | hearted woman, with eloquent words for her | her now, than you can stay the incoming tide, 


New York City, Mrs. Matilda Josyln Gage 
of Fayetteville, N, Y., and Mrs. L. D. Blake, 
spoke in behalfof Woman Suffrage. We pub- 
lish the two former. That of Mrs. Blake was 
admirable, but we have not room for all. 
ARGUMENT OF MRS, WILBOUR. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
ComMITTrEE :—When a great injustice, and one, 
withal, which involves great meanness, gets so 
incorporated into the organic law of a State, 
that we grow up in it, and under it, wholly un- 
conscious of the wrong, little more is needed 
than a clear, dispassionate exposition of the 
facts, to ensure the co operation of all right 
minded men in itsremoval. But if the condi- 
tious of society are so interwoven with the 
wrong, that to remove it would seem danger- 
ous to the body politic, we need not be sur- 
prised if the timid and conservative hesitate 
long, before taking the revolutionary step, 
though they see the injustice, and partly con- 
fess the meanness, which accompanies it. 

The abstract claim of Woman's right to the 
ballot, bas been urged so ably and exhaustive- 
ly that little more can be added, on the ground 
of innate justice; and yet something may be 
said to put in stronger light the essential un- 
fairness of alaw that, on the assumed ground 
of our weakness, loads us with disabilities, and 
because we are supposed to need protection 
removes from our hands the strongest weapon 
in the service of a free people. 

I will not repeat the universal basis of all 
rights, for the better establishing of our claims 
to-day; but leaving the broad field, so well 
fought by many a champion, aud which bears 
so many footprints of my own, I will special- 
ize my plea to meet the requirements of a sin- 
gle point, viz., that the claim, though a crucial 
one, is too obviously just and necessary, to 
admit of gainsaying. Your Memorialists, 
with whom I act to day, ask youso to amend 
the Constitution of the State, that all of ma 
ture age, who furnish the revenues of the 
State, and all who have industrial stakes in 
the Commonwealth, may also have a voice in 
the management of their own contributions to 
the treasury, and the means of securing, to 
the utmost that laws can secure, the products 
of their own industries to their own use. To 
this end we pray that every woman who pays 
a tax may have a vote, that every woman who 
pays into the public treasury a license fee to 
secuce the products of her gains in any legiti- 
mate calling, shall have a vote; that she may 
be personally responsible for the government 
she supports, or is disposed to influence, that 
she may hold with an inviolate hand the wealth 
she may acquire. 

We pray, a 8 ),that the franchise may be given 
to every woman who is a creator of public 
wealth—not only for the opportunities it may 
open to her, for her own independence and 
culture, but for the great gain to the general 
welfare which will result from such strengtb- 
ening of her hands. 

So grossly oppressive was it considered by 
our fathers, that a colony should be taxed and 
yet have no representative franchise, that they 
resisted through eight bloody years the power 
of the mother country, and built the fortress of 
our national independence on the broad basis 
of a vote for every man who is taxed, as the 
birthright of every native citizen, and as a 

rivilege, made easily accessible to every alien. 

yere these our contributions, the voluntary of- 
fering of people desirous of maintaining public 
order, you would be shocked at the intensity 
of meanness which should deny us any voice 
in the disposition ofthe funds. But your man- 
made laws do not even ask us if we should be 
pleased so to contribute; they say notsomuch 
as “by your leave;” but by the strong hand of 
power wring from us whatever they will, to be 
used as men may direct, without giving us a 
legitimate means of protest, to say nothing of 
a share in directing the manner of their dis- 
bursement. 

True, you may give us what you fancy to be 
the best government for the money, and so did 
King George give of his own royal pleasure to 
our recusant fathers. But they—and justly 
too, we think—flattered themselves that they 
could use their Own money as wisely as any 
Guelf of them all, and we, daughters of our 
revolutionary fathers, as truly as you are their 
sons, have come to the same audacious con- 
clusion. We come to this conclusion after 
looking on the ceremony of appropriating mil- 
lions on a male government in which only 
Males are benefited, and beholding the frivol- 
ity and loss of creative power in a full half of 
the human family left without responsibility 
in the government that aims to protect them. 
Whatever disabilities are inseparable from a 
system of human laws, we are willing to bear 
with cheerful resignation, and will match the 
patience of our husbands and brothers under 
the inevitable. But not till the laws which 
concern our property-rights are made as broad 
and strong and efficacious as those which con- 
cern the property rights of husbands and broth- 
ers, and we ourselves are parties to their mak- 


ing, shall we cultivate patience or resigna- | 


tion under restrictions that are not equal, and 
disabilities which, by removing them for your 
sex, you prove not necessary to be endured by 
mine, Why, look at it for a moment with our 
eyes. Millious of property in feminine bonds, 
must yield to the public exchequer the very 
means of commanding this exclusive power, 
and the gold of our own earnings go to gild the 
fetters of our civil bondage. Now, we simply 
claim that the hands which fill the treasury, 
shall also fill the ballot-box. We do not attri- 
bute to our husbands and brothers unjust in- 
tentions, in arrogating all the power to them- 
selves, for we realize that it is notso much the 
sin of active oppression in the men of this 
generation, as of unthinking acquiescence in 
old usage, sanctified from immemorial ages of 
civil and social tyranny. Little by little, as 
Woman rose from the condition of petted or 
scourged slave, her disabilities have been yield- 
ing to a better sense of justice, and her whole 
condition has been ameliorated; she is now, in 
all Christian countries, the cherished, sociil 
companion of man, But the removal of one 
oppressive usage makes room fora growth that 
demands new concessions toward equality. 
When a woman had no learning, she scarce- 
ly needed the right to teach, but when she 
came out first pupil from the common school, 
she at once asserted and had conquered her 
right to be a teacher in the same department. 
Before she had ideas of her own, it mattered 


burning thoughts, rose before an astonished | or the rising sun. 

|} world to plead for humanity in the name of | To-day, that political power she has won, is 
eternal justice, the music of her voice and the | beneficent, and of saving grace to a periled 
grandeur of her purpose conquered prejudice, | victory won on the battle-field, to be rewon by 
and made it possible henceforth and forever for | the ballot. How far the instincts of a class, 
a woman to plead acceptably whatever good | not specially educated to political functions, 
cause lay glowing in the depths of her heart, | may be trusted to act wisely, without the ob- 





| of an irresponsible intelligence acting upon it 





and the applause of the cultivated world shows | 
how wisely her pure instincts have led her. 

I am not hopeless, then, of even-handed 
justice in this Age of stirring thought, for the | 
gravest errors of antiquity have been quietly 
buried out of sight, and the bloodiest iniquities | 
have gone down to their grave within our own | 
august period. 

Therefore, I cannot doubt that a principle so | 
obvious as this—that they who pay for the | 
ruling shall have a share in the ruling—will 
find promptaccess to every Legislative hall, and 
will not be slow to become the organic law of 
the land, in practice, as it already is in theory. | 

Another point on which your Memorialists | 
rely, is the growing danger to the government | 


. | 
always more and more enlarged, while its re- 


strictions are the same as those of old igno- 
rance. It is already too late to shut Woman 
out of the field of political influence. She has 
entered it and felt her power, and made it felt. | 
There is not a city, nor scarcely a hamlet in 
the rich East, or the broad West, that has not 
felt the power of Woman as a political propa 
gandist, within the last six months, and this 
power once appreciated will not be speedily 
surrendered. Luckily, at this stage of our his- 
tory, the instincts of our disfranchised class 
have led them to the side of liberty and order, 
where the feminine element would, by nature, 
gravitate, unless continual oppression drives 
the more excitable to revolt and anarchy. 

The women of the Commune of stormy 
France are not by nature—aside from their 
nationality—any more unwomanly than your 
own wives and sisters: but they have felt a 
more terrible oppression, and feit it more 
keenly than we can. Unhappily, they were 
not blest with the finer social culture of the 
American or English women of society. They 
were ignorant, they were trampled upon, and 
they had no responsibility in the order of 
things they sought to change; and their meth- 
ods were terrible, as was the oppression against 
which they made their revolt. 

Had they the free ballot, do you believe, ig- 
norant as they were, that they would have 
fired the palaces of .the great? No! they 
would have out voted them, and civilization 
would have been spared the disgrace of their 
official murder. 

We scarcely need fear a protest in kind 
from the better educated women of our more | 
favored country. But the education itself is | 
another kind of danger in the hands that hold | 
no stakes in the government. A disfranchised 
body, with power to make itself felt in politics, 
is all the more dangerous for its half-wisdom. 

It is not taught by the only teacher that | 
ever made Man or Woman wise, namely, ac- 
tual experience in responsible positions; and 
yet it can move the popular mind, and control | 
the dignities of a nation for whose fate itis not 
at all answerable in a personal responsibility. 
There are some men so obtuse to the bearings 
of this fact, that they say Woman is already suf- 
ficiently endowed with political power in this 
very capacity to influence the masses. Ah! but 
to this power should be added a direct personal 
responsibility to make its exercise safe in a 
popular government. You see at ouce, that, 
while there is a strong element that cau work 
behind a wall, i: may work disastrously. They 
who row their own boats, will be very shy of 
the rocks; but the mere pleasure of propelling 
a craft that sails without you, carrying no 
freight in which you have a vital interest, may 
lead you to send it headlong to the breakers, 
at the instigation of any bad prompter, or fool- 
ish adventurer. It will be a dark day for 
our liberties, when any large body in the State 
has power to controlits destinies, without hav- 
ing vital interest in its welfare, aud a deep per- 
sonal stake in its character. 

From considerations of this kind, we earnest- 
ly desire that the growing influence and pow- 
er of women may be put under bonds by the 
strongest ties of self-interest, linked to the for- 
tunes of the State, before the halt-instructed 
genius becomes the implement of some design- 
ing demagogue, to subvert the government 10 
his own wicked purposes. 

Let Woman have the franchise, and do her 
own voting, with an open obligation before 
her, making her the visible author of her own 
success or disaster, and you will see that the 
principles of order and justice in the State will 
win an efficient ally; while a disfranchised po- 
litical power must some day become the grav- 
est peril to its stability and excellence. We 
all know how dangerous to our institutions 
would be a foreign element, in which was in- 
telligence and activity, while no personal in- 
terest held it to a strict accountability, and 
made our welfare its own; and, knowing this, 
we have given every facility to the alien to be- 
come naturalized, and invited all the best male 
minds that have sought a home in our midst, | 
to make themselves one with us, in activity 
and in interest, that they may not be used 
against us in some dark crisis. In this, we 
have found our security against all foreign 
machinations and domestic diseords. Just as 
fast as we can assimilate the new element with 
the old order, we feel that the influx of for- 
eign nationalities may be not only no peril, 
but a new strength to our body politic, relat- 
ing us by consanguinity to the nations of the 
old world, while we make their sons coalesce 
with us in a common cause, So with the rap- 
idly developed political power of Woman, un- 
less it can be barnessed to legitimate uses, giv- 
en a field for action, where direct accountabil- 
ity shall guard against misuse, it will not be 
long before it finds a channel dangerous to our 
liberties and subversive to trueorder. Foran 
oppressed woman with power to resent the 
wrong, is, after all, just as human as a man, 
and just what will make a man a safe kind of 
citizen, is good to secure the best will of a wo- 
man. 

The objector says she has already as much 
political power as she needs, and for one, | 
think she has too much, if she is to have no 
more. You are not safe as a civil body, with 
a good share of the controlling brains outside 
of you. The power thatcan guide must be in 
the venture, or we may expect disaster. 

But we cannot go back. No power can re- 











ligations that make the citizen his own mas 
ter, to shape or mar his own fortunes, it would 
not be prudent to experiment. 


The women of this movement have a pur- 


pose deep and high, and the best moral pow 
er of the best Womanhood yet developed in 





| 


human history, is pledged to the success of | 


this great reform; they have interests in the 
enterprise, they have a purpose that reaches 
to the welfare of women the world over, and 
the perfection of popular government is the 
least that they desire. They have, withal, the 
near hope of a noble success, the balf- pledged 
promise of their priceless boon. But suppose 
they fail in the full tide of that growing pow- 
er they begin to exert, and the thousands, not 


| yet educated as they are, toa martyrly endur- 


ance, seeing what sway they have over popu- 
lar fancy, should be driven by resentment on 
the one hand, and the shrewd pleasure of a 
dangerous cabal on the other—for even Wo- 
man may be driven to resentment—woman as 

an, I shudder to think what peril might en- 
sue to the chartered liberties of the land. 

It is only to say that Woman is human, and 
to secure her right conduct in any sphere is to 
give her human rights, guarded by the respon- 
sibility of the position she claims, 

The question seems to be narrowed to this 
point: Propriety requires that Woman have 
the ballot, or that she have her mouth stopped ; 
and as this last is simply impossible, the other 
only is possible. 

Again, let me call the attention of your hon- 
orable bocy to a consideration of political 
economy. There is an almost infinite capaci- 
ty for the production of wealth in the working- 
women of this country. You well know that 
only the strongest wills and the keenest apti- 
tudes for business can succeed under depres- 
sions and disabilities, such as fetter the Wo- 
man’s ambition, and conquer her own inde- 
pendence, and contribute to the public wealth. 
But we have our successful workers, conquer- 
ing a fortune by hand or brain, by inventive 
genius or mechanical skill, eioquence or busi- 
ness tact. And against all the unequal laws 
that strip them of their gains, after crippling 
them in their endeavor, they have fought their 
way into fortune, aud for the privilege have 
paid heavily into the public treasury in license 
fees, taxes and commercial revenues. It is a 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


a” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profe- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED ly Jan 22 





The Hall Treadle 


—FoR— 
SEWING MACHINES. 
HEALTH-RRESERVING 
—AND— 
Labor-Saving. 
By using this treadle, al) injurious effects now pro- 








duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. | to the public. 


With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- | 
dle now in use on all machines. For instance, with 
one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. | 
Can de applied to all machines. Warranted to give | 
satisfaction. | 
For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- | 
jar. | 
This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board | 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. | 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association For sale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class | 
Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale. | 


FRANK TRIPP, 


Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe Theater Build- | 
ing, 368 Washington Street. 


| 
Agents Wanted. 3m Feb2 | 
' 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, §, 
17 Brattle street, Boston, 


R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


Te” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. | 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing | 

the public that they have recently fitted up some for- | 

ty rooms in connection with their long establixhed 

Dining Saloon on Brattle+ Street, and will now be | 

happy to accommodate their customers with clean, | 
‘u 23 





well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 
| 
1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 | 
— AND — 


| 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY | 
Containing all the usual information, such as Events | 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, | 
«c., also National, State, and County Officers, City | 
Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- | 


small thing te ask for a share in the ruling of | rect 
those contributions to the common wealth, | BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, | ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 


that, by their vote, they may put their personal 
gains out of the reach of the creditor of some 
other person, and secure to themselves a busi- 


| 


| ness career as free from encumbrance as that | 


ke. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, | 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


| Want an Agent in every town in New England te 

| sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 

| For terme address 

| M. A. SNOW, 
Weuar's JOURNAL Office, 
t 


| July 27. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


| This Magazine is a representative Western pubit- 
| cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
| monthty published. It is original and first-class, and 
| fills a place in the licerary ranks before unoccupied; 
| is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
ms and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ng departments, and -picy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
| names of many of the moat gifted and eminent writ- 
| ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very = and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a apecimen copy, containing one of 
| the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offe: 
Address T. J. GILM /RE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.”” Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CU., Manufacturers 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant Gesigue fo avery variety and style of 
nish. 


| 
} 
| 


| 





Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
‘atent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 


Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
mo et at No. 5u2 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
wit er 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 
Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S [MPORT- 











from which to cut every variety of Ladies' Garments), 


and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. | oom promises Latest Styles and an Exaet 
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Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
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of the male business man, If a woman has 4 | ¢1 og THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washigton 


braiu for law and equity, she wants no imper- 
tinent statute forbidding her to exercise her 
gift in full. 
trade, she wauts no man to thrust his hand 
into her private purse to buy the marketable 
vote of her lawless rival, as he may legally do 


now, and she may not even cast ove little vote | 
Nor would she be compell- | 


against the rival. 
ed to ask consent for doing what she has an 
indefeasible, natural right to do—make con- 


tracts of her own, for which she alone shall be | - 


If she would go into the career of 





responsible, and over the gains of which she | 


alone shall hold control, and if she chooses to 
go into a joint partnership in business with 
her husband, she is not pleased to be ignored 
by the law, as if he were sole proprietor, even 
if itsaved her private means from failure. 
She is not a child, but a free-born soul, a will, 
a self-ruling sovereign, and would create a for- 
tune by her own genius. Some have done it; 
but thousands more would do, for every one 
that does it now, if an equal career were open 
to Woman and Man, and sLe had the power 
to protect herself in every industrial enter- 
prise. The national wealth is a vast loser in 
the enforced idleness of nearly half our citi- 
zens. I hold that, with equal chances, the 
same conditions, and the same power to con- 
trol their wealth, the average Woman will 
create as much wealth as the average Man; 
and by so much as the sum of the national 
production is more the worth of Man than of 
Woman, the national wealth is robbed by the 
artificial disabilities of women. We ask the 
bailot as a means of power to Woman to create 
and protect wealth for herself to use and di- 
rect as she pleases; and since in every avenue 
now open to her she pays the government for 
the privilege as dearly as man, she desires her 
natural voice with him in the control of af- 
fairs. She ‘‘pays her money,” and has not 
yet been able to “take her choice.’’ 

The little that women have done, as com- 
pared with what men have done, in creating 
national wealth, is more than most men would 
have done under her disabilities. It is, in- 
deed, more than appears, for it is her almost 
entire seclusion in dumestic affairs that has 
given the inventive and creative powers of 
men their opportunity; and while it will al- 
ways be true that the unambitivus of both 
men and women will be contented when poor- 
ly employed in domestic service, the day that 
sees Woman’s opportunity as broad and well 
protected as Man’s, will see the protective in- 
dustries of this nation doubled, and the wealth 
created by them enhanced in the same propor- 
tion. Such is the injustice under which she 
labors, and such are the retributive effects of 
it on the productive industry of the world. I 
do not charge upon men, as a thing to blame 
them for, this unequal condition of things. It 
is an old and mossy growth of many genera- 
tions, in which Woman has acquiesced almost 
as readily as man. It isa pet fancy with sen- 
timentalists of both sexes, that she is not 
made for self help. To create wealth, tomake 
for herself an independent career, and that all 
industries, of whatever name, will only tend 
to unsex her, as if nature, which gave her Wo- 


manhood, when it also gave her brains and a | 


will to work, was so constituting a suicidal 
character, where the one half could only act 
the destruction of the other. But I have 
more faith in the constitution of the feminine 
mind. If, indeed, all this sweetness we are 
flattered with is her natural dower, it will not 
be eradicated by the competition of nature’s 
plan, and the full development of all gifts 
that God has bestowed upon her. She has in- 
ventive skill, as witness the scores of ingeni- 
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Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


R. E. APTHORP. — 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 
gages. | 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aig 5 





Woman's Medical College | 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner | 
Sth Street, | 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics »t 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary an: 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 2 
For announcements and particulars address the Se: - 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Secoud Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan.3 


GORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 
To the Ladies :— 


Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 


| or no pay will be required. 


A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
| MRS. GRAHAM, 
| Pe 502 sHaAWMUT AVE. 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 


Tn all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
274 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 








The constant annoyance and lo-s entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be | 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- | 
curing the right one before buying. It is literally | 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk. | 

THE BEST BRAND 


IS THE 


CORTICELLI! 


stamped indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- | 
terfeiting more difficult. This silk for } 
IIland or Machine Sewing | 


Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a jirst- | 
class silk is required. | 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. | 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURES, ! 


2 BEDFORD STREET BOSTUN. | 
Feb8 3m | 
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Eruptions, Scald 
Tetter, Head, 
Salt — = Leucor- 
rheum, Pe € rl = rhea 3 
Piles, = Se i Erysip- 
Boils, E . felus, 
Carbun- Itch, 
cles, Scurfs,* 
Ring- Pruitis, 
worm, Chilblains 





— AND ALL — 
Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATILING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient. 


> &F” None geuuine unless our Trade Mark is on each 
OX. 


For sale by a!! the ieading druggists. 
WEES & POTTER, General Agents. 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 


99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan. 4. 2m 








-ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 





The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. 


All Bed Lounges are worthless on that aceount. I 


mae a recent improvement, to prevent bugs from lodging inside, and a thorough ventilation. The 


parts can be washed clean with water and sponge. Al 
sept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great 
elf. Seeing is believing. The cheapest and best 

MANSUPACTOR\, 31 Bowker Street, Up 


ounge in the market. 


30 a scparate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 
heat - just what bugslike. Cal) and examine for your 
‘or sale by all Furniture Dealerg 
Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. Gu %Jan @ 
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ous things she has devised and patented, 
though unfortunately many of them have 

one into caveats with a masculine name, 

he has tact in business, as the names of thou- 
sands of women of fine culture and lady like 
bearing, will prove. She has eloquence that 
cau writg applause from even the disapprov- | 
ing. She has artistic skill and poetic fervor; | 
and as apreacher of righteousness and purity, 
she is coming up to adorn the pulpit, as she 
has adorned the parlor; aud wherever she bas 
done her work with the sincerity of her heart, 
she stands approved, even in the sudden dis- 
solution of aucient prejudice. 

If here and there a woman has forgotten her | 
allegiance to God and the eternally womauly, | 
and has put virtue to blush with the audacity | 
of her shallowness, our remedy is in the very | 
principles we advocate. Treat her as you 
would a man uuder the same circumstances ; 
hold her responsible for her conduct; give her 
what belongs to ber, that her evil tongue may 
have no just grievance, to add momentum to 
her wicked speed ; aud then hold her rigidly to 
ber human obligations, without fear or favor. 
Deal justly, even by sinners, and you disarm 
them of all lasting power to harm you. 

To resume: in conclusion, your Memorialists 
respectfully ask the ballot for every wo- 
man as fur every man who coutributes to the 
public wealth, by paying fees to the government 
for any calling and enterprise into which ber tal- 
ent and genius may lead her. We ask that all 
who have political power to use, shall be iuvest- 
ed with political responsibility as a safeguard, 
that all creators of public wealth now active, 
may be so invested with that one superlative 
defense and protection, the free ballot, that 
the millions who have been kept back from a 
career of useful industry, may be drawn in, 
and encouraged to add their boundless capac- 
ities for the production of national wealth aud 
prosperity, to those of the few already in the 

eld. We have not gone into long details of 
the facts patent to every one, nor to the broad- 
er claims on purely human grounds of innate 
rights, already so ably presented, but from 
considerations of obvious justice, and that pol- 
icy which is always the companion, if not the 
synonym of houesty, we pray the enlargement 
of the franchise, to include all feminine free- 
holders, tax-payers, creators of industrial for- 
tunes, and contributors to the common wealth 
of nations; and with all deference, and with 
a pene consideration, your Memorialists 
will ever pray. 

The Commission was then addressed by Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville, N. Y., 
who spoke substantially as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. GAGE. 
Gentlemen of the Suffrage Committee : 

You have before you, Memorials from various 
parts of the State, praying you to report an 
amendment to the Constitution which shall 
place the men and women of the State on an 
equality in regard to suffrage. 

As a representative of that large disfranchised 
class, one who is of them, and bound with 
them, I come betore you to speak in their be- 
half. I have been preceded by other ladies; 
Miss Anthony, who, a few weeks ago gave you 
an exhaustive argument in regard to the rights 
of women, as guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution; Mrs. Blake, also, who has 
spoken this evening, and Mrs. Wilbour who has 
given a weighty argument in regard to the 
principle of representation as accompanying 
taxation, These ladies have left nothing more 
to be said upon the points they have elucidated. 
For a brief time I shall claim your attention 
while I speak of the origin of government, 
und the natural rights thereto pertaining. 
Whence do people derive their right to frame | 
governments ? 

The first principle of government is founded | 
on the natural rights of individuals, aud their 
yerfect equality of rights. Locke, Vattel, 

riestly, Mill, Spencer, Darwin, all confirm this 
principle, and base their laws upon natural 
equality. Equality of rights was the grand 
watchword at Creation. 

This natural equality does not grow out of 
identity, as it is a self-evident fact that no 
two persons are identical, either in their physi- 
cal or mental qualities. One is tall, another 
short; one fair, another dark; one has cunning, 
another force ; one wisdom, another strength ; 
one can compel, another persuade ; but neither 
height nor breadth, nor strength, nor wisdom, 
nor cunning can endow or deprive their pos- 
sessors of equal, natural rights. Despite per- 
senal or mental variations, each human being 
comes into the world, as the possessor of cer- 
tain inalienable, natural rights. First and 
foremost among these rights, stands that of 
self-government. 

In an early day, human beings, like animals, | 
were a law unto themselves, but human be- 
ings differ from animals chiefly in this, human 
beings are responsible, animals are irresponsi- 
ble, no one will deny this statement; it stands 
befure you an unquestioned fact. Laws are 
not addressed to animals who van neither under- 
stand nor obey them, but to human beings who, 
at their creation, were endowed with faculties | 
of understanding, and with powers of restraint 
or who, in other words, are responsible beings. 

Certain classes of human beings also exist, | 
to whom laws are not addressed, because they | 
do not possess the power of self-government. | 
Laws are not addressed to infants, who, by | 
virtue of their age, are incapable of self-govern- | 
ment, nor to idiots, who, by virtue of a con- 
genital defect, cannot obey them, nor to the | 
insane, who, from disease, are rendered invapa- 
bie of self-government, therefore—the very ex- 
istence of law pre-supposes the power of self- 
government. Laws addressed to human be- 
ings, instead of to animals, at once recognize the 
fact that human beings are capable of govern- 
ing themselves and bringing their passions 
down into the compass of law. Were women 
incapable of selt government, we should find 
mo laws addressed to them; were they actually 
deemed incapable, as they virtually are, we 
should find them excluded from penalty, 

* Just as infants, idiots, and the insane, are ex- 
eluded. 

Seli-government means simply self-restraint, 
selfcentrol, a capability of deciding between 
right and wrong and the power of selecting 
ter eneself the path which one should take. 
Equatity of rights is the grand axiom upon 
which our Government professes to found it- 
self. Both Declaration and Constitution claim 
to be based upon the natural rights of individ- 
uals, and to exist for the purpose of securing 
their exercise. 

The Preamble of the present Constitution 
of this State says: 











“We, rune Peorte of the State of New York, 
grateful to Almighty God for our Freedom, in 


order to secure its blessings, Do Estasxisu | closed ports, kept the world at bay, has not | the native language; and after a struggle of | 
| Tuis Constitution.” 


The right of the people of this State to frame 
a Constitution, is thus acknowledged. 


deny that women are part of the people. I need 
not go to Webster, Worcester, Bonvier, or any 
other definer of words, in order to get acknow!l- 
edgement from you all that women are part of 
the people. 

Next, “grateful to Almighty God for our 
Freedom.” Here is acknowledgement that free- 
dom does not come primarily from any man, or 


| set of men,—not even from any Constitution, 
| for, “in order to secure,”—‘secure,” mind you, 


“secure its blessings, we establish this Consti- 
tution.” Freedom already existed by the fiat 


of Almighty God; it existed in the people, and | its eyes anew to the recognition of truths. | fur political freedom, canvot be crushed out | 


in order to*secure its blessings, the Constitu- 
tion was framed. 


be amended. 

The Colonial Charters of this State acknowl- 
edged their right to have been accorded by the 
King of Great Britain, but not so the Constitu- 
tion of 1777, or any succeeding one. The right 
to frame that Constitution was not given by 


| Great Britain because the people had declared 


themselves free from Great Britain,—indepen- 
dent of Great Britain. The right was not even 
obtained from the Constitution of the United 


The underlying principles | alphabet of the nations, and if the United | 
of the State are all right, they do not need to | States still wishes to be in the van of progress, 
| it must recognize Woman’s natural right to 
| Share in the government. From every country 





| this land have not learned the lesson which 
even the ignorant foreigners have caught up? 


dition of the human race, and people cannot 


States, tor that instrument had not then come | 


into existence. Whence then came the power 
of anybody to frame it, if not from a natural 
right, pertaining to human beings! General 
rights come from individual rights ; there could 
be no general rights were it not for the preced- 
ing individual rights. If people were to-day 
in a state of nature, without governments, Wo- 
man would have equal authority with Man in 
the formation of agovernment. She would be 
in existence as an individual, endowed with in- 
dividual rights and individual responsibilities, 
and as deeply interested as man in the preser- 
vation of these rights. 

Supposing, for instance, a ship, containing 
fifty boys and girls, from six to eight years of 
age, should be wrecked upon an island where 
the foot of man had never trod, and these chil- 
dren should there grow up to manhood and wo- 
manhood, having not even a tradition of any 
existing form of government. Each individ- 
ual of them would be possessed of equal natural 
rights. Each would be equally bound to respect 
the rights of others,—one no more, or no less 
than another. Suppose they should finally de- 
cide upon establishing a form of government 
to rule their little community ; they would first 
proceed on the ground of the equal right of 
each individual, and the women of this commu- 
nity being individuals, would, equally with man, 
be concerned in the acknowledgment and pre- 
servation of their rights, and consequently in 
the framing of the government. You see this 
to be true. You cannot imagine that at the 
very moment tiie men on this island were en- 
gaged in settling the right of Self-Government 
for themselves, they would also be engaged in 
violating the right of self-government in the 
case of one-half of the population of the is- 
land,—in case of the women of the island : nor 
can you fail to see that the natural right of Wo- 
man to self-government rests on precisely the 
same grounds on which the right of Man rests. 

Were women incapable of self-government 
they would be without souls, and our religious 
teachers would picture heavenas a Mahomme- 
dan Paradise in which no earthly woman should 
find a place, but whose feminine element would 
consist of houris, especially created for that 
region of bliss. But the moral and religious 
law to which we bend the knee, is equally ad- 
dressed to Woman and to Man. We find no 
recognition of sex in the moral law,—uno hint 


| but that woman may find equal place with man 


| Japan, which in my school-days, permitted ) guage. Yet neither royal authority, nor the | 


the entrance of no foreign vessel, but with 


only accomplished a wonderful political and 
| religious revolution within its own he | 


Surely | but has sent an embassy to this country, has 
the most captious, pettifoging lawyer, wiil not | adopted our system of common schools, estab- 


| lished railroads, and even proposes to make 
| the English language its common idiom. The 
| story-tellers of Japan, who, of old, amused 
| their listeners with tales like those of the Ara- | 
bian Nights, now hold them in open-mouthed 
wonder, as they relate the latest items of news 
trom Europe and America. 

Can you imagine that with this advance of 
| thought in the most conservative nations of 
| the world, our own country can stand still? 
| L love my country, I wish it to be first and | 

foremost, but in order to do this, it must open | 





The Declaration of Independence, was but the | 


of Europe, from the distant isles of the sea, 
and from Asia, men come to this land for free- 
dom. Think you the wives and daughters of 


The condition of freedom is the normal con- 


be so far repressed as to destroy their desire 
for freedom. The Southern slave was, of old, 
a very uncertain piece of property. The North 
star, shining high over the icebergs of a frozen 
climate, still had more attraction for the slave, 
than the balmy zephyrs and spicy breezes of 
the South, with his liberty denied. 

The recent controversy between Froude and 
Burke, has brought vividly to our minds the 
deep discontent of the Irish, through eight 
centuries, under the rule of the English con- 
querors. Down through the Ages, we trace this 
same discontent under oppression, as long ago 
as when the death of Smerdis the Magian, 
threw the government into the hands of seven 
noblemen, one of them was found bold enough 
to propose a democratic form of government. 
We make no claim of precedent, fur liberty has 
no precedent, but Eterna! Right. Our revolu- 
tionary fathers did not look back for precedent 
or authority in their step of 1776. They did not 
say, Other men have done so, therefore we 
will, they only looked within themselves for 
their needs, and thus looking, they established 
a republic based upon natural rights. 

Neither as United States, nor as States, has 
this country stood still since that time. As 
States grow oluer, as circumstances change, 
new needs are felt, natural rights are more 
fully recognized, aud because of such new 
needs, because of the fuller recognition of nat- 
ural rights, this Commission is sitting to-day. 
It has assembled to express the wisdom of 1873, 
not that of 1866 or 1846. If the form of our 
first State Constitution of 1777, had been all 
that New York would ever have aesired, or if 
that of 1821 had foreseen all the needs of the 
present day, this Commission would have 
found no necessity fur its present action. If 
the old coloniai charters had answered the 
needs of the people of 1777, no Constitution | 
woud ever have been required. But enlight- 
enment means new understanding of rights, 
and new understanding means new constitu- 
tious and new laws. 

The interest of the State is the interest of | 
Woman as well as of Man, The Constitution 





, erning class and a governed class, as does the 


in the bliss of Heaven; and we everywhere | 


find among men the comparison of Woman 
& | 


| withthemselves and the acknowledgment of 


her more perfect self-government. 

Yet in the very face and eyes of these facts, 
undeniable though they be, Woman is restrain- 
ed from the exercise of self-government. Her 
power in self-government is recognized in the 
penalty laid upon her for infraction of law, 
but her right to share in making the laws 
which shall govern her is denied. Whence 
comes the authority for this denial but in 
force. Women have never delegated to any 
other class, their right of self-government. 

The serfs of Prussia never delegated their 
natural rights of self-government, but force 
held them for ages bound to the soil, force 
kept the black men of the South in the condi- 
tion of cattle. When they were daily sold 
from the auction block, they were no less men 
than now. 
Fourteenth Yitteenth 


Amendment, or the 


| Amendment, did notcreate a single right for 


the black man. He had equal right to his 
freedom before the ‘Thirteenth Amendment 
declared that involuntary servitude, unless 
for crime, should not exist in this fair land. 
He had a right to self-government before 
any Amendment. Neither Constitutions nor 
Amendments create rights. They merely 
show the stand-point of a nation. They 
merely show how far along a nation has 


| reached in its recognition of natural rights. 


‘They merely declare the progress of its en- 
lightenment—that it has become capable of 
recognizing certain natural rights, or the na- 
tural rights of a certain class. 

Rights are absolute, permanent, unchanga- 
ble, but the power of their recognition de- 
pends upon the advance of enlightenment 
among the pedple. Even the Magna Charta, 
which the Barons wrested from King John, 
was not perfected ina day. It contained prin- 
ciples of liberty so far in advance of the peo- 
ple, that it needed to be renewed and confirm- 
ed thirty times within the space ot three cen- 
turies. New statutes, or amendments, as we 
should call them, were also passed to extend 
its provisions. ‘Thus,as the nation grew in the 
recognition of natural rights, this great Char- 
ter lived and grew. National character is not 
perfectedinaday. It grows with national age, 
though the dias is given at its birth. 

The world is now long past the age of the 
Medes and Persians; we have no unchangea- 
ble laws, the very Shah of Persia is to make 
the tour of Europe next year, and with his 
own eyes see the progress the world is making. 

China and Japan, also, shut up as they were 
for ages, have at once sprung into the pale of 
civilization ; the former by its adoption of a 
national flag, thus entering the list of commer- 
cial nations ; and still more by its sending a 
hundred of its youth to America, here to be 
received into American families, and for fifteen 
years to study the best phases of our social, 
industrial,religious and political enlightenment. 


The Thirteenth Amendment or the | 


| 


affects her property, her children, even her 
life. A Constitution which fails to recognize 
the rights of any class, is itself an enemy to 
freedom. Itis utterly incompatible with the 
first principles of freedom, to recognize a gov- 


present Constitution of thisState. Where the 
Legislative and the Executive functions of the 
law, both lie in the hands of one class alone, 
it must, of necessity, eventuate in tyranny. 
It is utterly inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom to have the governing power entire- 
ly in the hands of a single class—the dearest 
rights and liberties of the governed class lying 
entirely in the hands of the governing class— 
hanging on the inclination of one class instead 
of the equality of all classes. Alexander Ham- 
ilton well said, ‘The views of the governed 
are often materially different from those of the 
governor.” 

The framing of a true form of government 
consists in an acknowledgment, by all mem- 
bers of the State, of the natural rights of each 
individual member, and of an acknowledged 
obligation to secure and maintain each indivi- 
dual in the enjoyment and exercise of these 
rights. 

The tendency of the Age is recognition of 
individual rights, on the principle that there 
can be no general rights apart from preceding 
individual rights. 

Our State of New York was once the cen- 
ter of one of the most remarkable confedera- 
cies the world ever saw, that of the Iroquuis, 
which, when this country was discovered, ex- 
tended its government from Canada to the 
Carolinas, from the Atlantic to the Ohio, and 
in another hundred years would have spread 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and the 
Mississippi on the west. Is it not a shame for 
us to confess we are behind the Iroquois, in 
our political system? Women, in that confed- 
eracy, had equal political power, and in its 
councils were represented by their own sex. 
Bancroft gives many proofs, aud Sir William 


ment of this equality. More than this, Peter 
Wilson, chief of the Iroquois, in an address 
before our State Historical Society, declared 
that, in his confederacy, the women were, 
of old, the political equals of the men, and 
also that the spirit of the Declaration was bor- 
rowed from the Iroquois’ system of govern- 
ment. Look among yonder archives of the 
State, and you will there find preserved, the 
treaties of the earlier settlers with the Indians, 
each one signed by the Sachems and Principal 
Women of the Six Nations. In my own coun- 
ty of Onondaga, the council fires burned bright- 
ly; it was the center of that confederacy, and 
there, long ages before Columbus, the voice of 
the Indian woman was heard, equal in author- 
ity with the Indian man, in all that concern- 
ed the nation. 

Is it not ashame that we can point to the 
Indians, who occupied the country before us, 
as possessing a truer Republic than we? A 
Republic in which the governmental rights of 
women were recognized? Does it not look as 
though men had been striving to extirpate 
| Womaun’s freedom, just as the Normans strove 
to extirpate the English language? William 
the Conqueror, as soon as seated on the throne 
of England, ordained that all law proceedings 








and records should be in the Norman lan- 


Jobnson was unhesitating in his acknowledge- | ‘ 


GOOD WORDS 


influence of Courts, nor laws, could change | 


three hundred years, the law was repealed. 


For many thousands of years, governments | 
of force endeavored to extirpate the desire of | 
liberty from the human heart, but neither | 
kings, nor courts, nor laws, could change this | 
inborn, natura! desire for freedom—a desire so | 
strong in the human heart, as to show itself | 
Among Caucasians | 


even among the Indians. 
this desire reached a crisis last century, by the 


establishment of our own form of government. | 


But so strong was old custom—such heavy 


weights had our ancestors hung about our | 
i=} 


necks, that even this Republican government 

hung restrictive weights of property, of educa- 

tion, of color, of sex, upon political liberty. 
The desire for freedom—for civil freedom, 


more than could the Normans crush out the 
English language. Freedom 
right of every wan and woman. 
with them. and to it they cling, despite cus- 
toms and constitutions. 

The First principle of government is the 
natural rights of individuals. 

The Second is the perfect equality of these 
natural rights. 

The Third is, that rights not delegated are 
retained by the people. 

The Fourth is, that no person can exercise 
the rights of others without delegated powers. 

The Fifth is, that the non-use of rights does 
not destroy them. 

Therefore, inasmuch as just governments 
are founded on the natural rights of individu- 
als, and as those natural rights are equal with 
each person, and as women are individuals 
and persons, and as rights not given up are re- 
tained by the people, and as no person can as- 
sume the exercise of the natural rights of oth- 
ers without delegated powers, and as Woman 
has never delegated the exercise of her natu- 
ral rights to man, nor in any way given them 
up, and as it is a principle of law, as well as of 
nature, that the uon-use of rights does not de- 
stroy them, it, therefore, follows that the gov- 
ernment of this State over Woman to day, is 
an usurped one—ubjust, illegal, dangerous, 
in its results, and capable of re-acting on all 
human rights to their votal destruction. 

In view of these undeniable facts, and in 
full assurance of your regard for justice, and 
in a belief that the time is already at hand 
when the right of Woman to share in the gov- 
erpment shall be admitted by all classes, as in- 
herent and natural, we ask you so tu amend 
the Constitution of this State as that it shall 
recognize Woman’s exact and permanent po- 
litical equality. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman’s Club. 
Monday, March lv, at3}r.M,, Miss Mary H. Graves 
will read a paper on the ‘Duties of Housekeepers 


and Rights of Servants,’’ to be followed by a discus- 
sion. 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association 
Will hold its next meeting at the residence of Mr. 
V. R. Stedman, No, 218 Harvard Street, near Norfolk, 
Cambridgeport, on Wednesday, March 12, at7} o’clock 
r.M. Members are invited to bring their friends with 
them. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will be present and 
address the meeting. A. A. FELLOWS, Sec. 


The Second Radical Club 
Will meet at the N. E. Woman’s Club Rooms, on 
Monday evening, March 10, at 7} o'clock, to hear Mrs, 
Dall’s third and closing lecture. Subject: What Fol- 
lows? 


The Society for Moral Education 


Will hold meetings regularly, on Saturdays, in the 
parlors of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
in Washington, D. C., at 2 o'clock P. M. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford 

will give a course of six lectures upon physiological 
and anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- 
ic and macroscopic specimens, beginning at 1} o’clock 
P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No. 4 Boylston Place. 
Price fifty cents a lecture. 


Theodore Parker's 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 


A few 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Ofiice Hours from 
9to ILA. M, 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 

Dec. 14. ly 





~ PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont St., Boston. 


LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 

Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 


of every description. 





PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 


Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order, 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Dealers entutive: LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP- 


ING DRY GOODs. 
Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 


BES Mrs. T. B. Briggs’ Patent Mark- 
s ing INK, and Briggs’ Patent 
NICKEL Marking PEN. Instantly and permanently 
Jet Black. No heat or sun required to develop it. 
Samples free, Package sent free for9%) cents. Agents 
wanted, male and female. 
= *, BALDWIN, 346 & 343 Broadway, New York. 
ar 








— FOR THE — 


PAIN-KILLER. 


| Wecan confidently recommend the Pain-Kifler,— 
Toronto Baptist, 

It is the most effectual remedy we know of for 
aches, pains, flesi wounds, &c.—S¢. Johns News, P. Q 

We advise that every family should have so effec- 
tual and speedy a Pain-Killer,— Amherst (N. 8S.) Ga- 
zetle. 

Our own experience is that a bottle of Pain-Killer 
is the best physician a traveler can have.—ami(ton 
| Spectator. 
| or both internal and external application have 
; found it of great value.—Christian Era. 
| A medicine no family should be without,—Montreal 
Transcript. 

Could hardly keep house without it.—Hd. Voice. 

Should be kept in every house, in readiness for sud- 


is the natural | den attacks of sickness.—Christian Press. 
It is born | 


_ No article ever obtained such unbounded popular- 
ity.—Salem Observer. 


| One of the most reliable specifics of the age.—Old 
| North State. 


| Its power is wonderful and unequaled in relieving 





| 


| 





$5to$20 


tie most severe pain.—Burlington Sentinel. 

An indispensable article in the medicine chest.—4 
Y, Examiner. 

It will recommend itself to all who use it.—Georgia 
Enterprise. 

Is extensively used and sought after as a really use- 
ful medicine.—Journal, St. John, N. B. 

No medicine has acquired such a reputation; it has 
real merit.— Newport Duily News. 

One of the most useful medicines; have used it and 
dispensed it for the past twenty years.—Lev. Wm. 
Ward, Assam. 

The most valuable medicine now in use.— Tenn. Or- 
gan. 

It is really a valuable medicine, and used by many 
physicians.—Loston Traveller, 

We always keep it where we can put our hands on 
it in the dark, if need be.—ev. C. Hibbard, Burmah. 

Une of the few articles that are just what they pre- 
tend to be,—Brunswick Telegraph. 

In my mountain travels no medicine is of so univer- 
sal application as Pain-Killer.—Lev, M. H. Bixby, 
Barmah. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 

186 HIGH ST., PROVIDENCE, R. L., 

1J1 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI, O., 
877 ST. PAUL ST., MONTREAL, CANADA, 
17 SUUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, ENG, 
March 1. 4m 





Seeds, Plants, Trees---prepaid by 
Mail. 


My new-priced descriptive Catalogue of Choice 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 sorts of either for $1; 
new and choice varieties of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Lilies, 
Small Fruits, House and Border Plants and Bulbs; 
one year grafted Fruit Trees for mailing ; Fruit Stocks 
of all kinds; Hedge Plants, &e ; the most complete 
assortment in the country will be sent gratis to any 
lain address, with P. UV. Box, True Cape Cod Cran- 
verry for upland or lowland, $6 per tnousand; $1 per 
hundred; prepaid by mail. ‘Trade list to dealers. 
Seeds on Comission. Ageuts wanted, 


B. M. WATSON, 
Olid Colony Nursery & Seed Warehouse, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

at 


Established 1842. Mar 8 








A great discovery has beeu made iu treating Con- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTH- 
ma, Coocus, Sore Tun and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, 8UCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScieNTIF- 
Ic, and Successru Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed. Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 


JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 
Mar 8 13t 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 
By Tuomas WENTWoRTH HIGGINSON. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


CONTENTS.—A Plea for Culture; Literature as an 
Art; Americanism in Literature; A Letter to a 
Young Contributor; Ought Women to Learn the 
Alphabet? A Charge with Prince Rupert; Madam- 
oiselle’s Campaigns; The Puritan Minister; Fayal 
and the Portuguese; The Greek Goddesses; Sap- 
pho; On an Old Latin Text-book. 


“And here we must unwillingly conclude our most 
inadequate notice of a book which will, most assur- 
edly, help to raise the standard of American litera- 
ture. Mr. Higginson’s style is, after Hawthorne’s 
the best which America has yet a. He pos- 
sesses simplicity, directness and grace. We most 
strongly recommend this voluine of essays, not to be 
merely read, but studied. It is as sound in substance 
as it is graceful in expression.” — Westminster Review, 
Jan, 1373. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 


Mar. 8 BOsTON. 













per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 


July 19, 1368. 
No. 8. JOHN STUART MILL—S h in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20,1567. 
No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON - 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and pen’ ~— 
For sale at the ollice o e 
No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 


April 14, 1869. 

No. 7. Ges. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred 

SG" Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of e cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOUN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tuz SuBsJECTION Oo” WomsEN.” 25 cents, OF 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


No. 5. 





a0 cents by mail. Feb. bs. 
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